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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


PEAKING at the Labour Party Conference on Wednesday, 
S Mr. Bevin said that what he saw around him convinced him 
that there was there the material for a strong alternative Govern- 
ment. There is some substance in the claim. Labour leaders like 
Mr. Bevin himself, Mr. Herbert Morrison and Mr. Alexander have 
both proved their capacity and gained new and valuable experience 
as members of the strong and successful Coalition administration 
which the Prime Minister has so brilliantly led. Mr. Bevin, indeed, 
is probably the best Minister of Labour any party could provide, 
and he has grown materially in stature as he has added political 
and Parliamentary experience to his extensive trade union experience. 
But after the first half-dozen leading figures Labour begins to tail 
off badly, and the prospect of substituting Mr. Attlee for Mr. 
Churchill as Great Britain’s chief negotiator in the series of critical 
discussions in prospect in the next twelve months is calculated to 
cause not merely anxicty but alarm. As far as foreign policy 
generally goes, Mr. Bevin’s speech on Wednesday, and the general 
enthusiasm with which it was received, showed how little divergence 
exists between parties in a field in which national unity is of funda- 
mental importance ; it is to be hoped that some of the references 
to the Polish question will be duly marked in Moscow. But the 
formulation of a foreign policy is only half the battl. The other 
half consists in applying it, and nothing could be more disastrous, 
particularly at a moment when the commanding figure of President 
Roosevelt has been withdrawn from the stage, than that a change— 
which could not be a change for the better—in the British repre- 
sentation in international discussions should leave Marshal Stalin 
the single survivor of the tripartite talks which did so much to 
pave the way to victory and should do so much towards laying the 
foundations of enduring peace. 


Marshal Stalin’s Requirements 

Marshal Stalin’s reply to the questions addressed to him by 
The Times Correspondent in Moscow does not bring us much 
Nearer to a solution of the Polish problem, though it does 
throw some light on his interpretation of the Yalta agreement and 
perhaps also on the motives which lie behind his policy. To the 
last a key may be found in his insistence on a Government in Poland 
that will “carry out a policy of friendship with the Soviet Union 
and not a policy of a cordon sanitaire” directed against it. Today 
No question of a cordon sanitaire could” arise, and though it is 
intelligible that Russia should desire to have no Government in 


Poland that would be hostile to her, there is no better way of 
ensuring hostility than to attempt to dictate the form or the 
personnel of a Polish Government. Marshal Stalin’s interpretation 
of the Yalta agreement is not unreasonable, though the British and 
American reading of it is rather different ; but he says nothing about 
the agreement to consult with other Polish leaders in Poland 
and London except to deny that the sixteen arrested Poles 
were the leaders in question, though some of them had been 
nominated by the Western Powers. The statement that the pro- 
cedure he demands is analogous with that adopted for Yugoslavia 
is quite erroneous, for in the latter case full negotiations were entered 
into with the London Government and the personnel of the Yugo- 
slav Administration was arrived at by agreement. But in so far as 
Marshal Stalin’s statement reveals his aims it may be helpful. Ths 
only ‘possibility of reaching agreement is to understand what he is 
aiming at in Poland, and to ascertain if there is any common 
approach which will remove his suspicions. 


The Crisis in Trieste 


The situation created by the threatened conflict between Britaia 
and America on the one hand and Marshal Tito on the other over 
Trieste and its neighbourhood is, on the whole, slightly easier as a 
result of the withdrawal of the Yugoslav army from Carinthia, 
and of a communication from the Yugoslav Government in which 
it yields many of the points on which before it had been insistent. 
It appears to have suggested negotiations on the basis of accepting 
the authority of Field-Marshal Alexander in the disputed area, oa 
certain conditions, which, it is understood, provide for the inclusion 
of representatives of the Yugoslav army in the Allied Military 
Government and.the retention of some units of that army in the 
area. These are terms which could probably be accepted without 
difficulty. There is another condition which is far less likely to be 
acceptable,—that the Allied Military Government should act through 
the civilian authorities set up by the Yugoslavs. While it would 
be right to grant any reasonable request that may be made by 
Marshal Tito for co-operation under Field-Marshal Alexander, it 
is essential that the Allies should firmly adhere to the principle well 
stated by their Supreme Commander in the area—that “it is our 
duty to hold these disputed territories as trustees until their ultimate 
disposal is settled at the Peace Conference.” On that there should 
be no yielding. There has been too much yielding already—under 
pressure that could hardly be resisted. 
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New Formulae at San Francisco 


The San Francisco Conference has been gradually feeling its way 
towards agreement on some of the major questions before it. The 
most important advance made during the last week has been in 
regard to regional pacts, and the right of member-States, individually 
or in groups, to act in self-defence apart from the World Security 
Organisation. The difficulty has been to maintain the inalienable 
right of a country or group of countries to act in self-defence with- 
out infringing the supreme authority of the World Organisation. 
A formula has at last been worked out and accepted by the Big 
Five which recognises this “ inherent right of self-defence” against 
armed aggression, but adds “until the Security Council takes the 
measures necessary to maintain international peace and security.” 
On the question of trustee areas, it is Great Britain who has had 
to be the protagonist in objecting to the Russian proposal that 
“independence ” should be seé as the goal for all dependent areas 
—colonies as well as trustee areas—a goal which is not consistent 
with that of Dominion status more generally desired within the 
British Empire. The probable solution is the insertion of the 
words “independence or self-government” into the formula. The 
question of the “ right of veto” by one of the Big Powers still awaits 
definitive decision. Here the inain dividing lines in the Conference 
are not so much within the circle of the Big Five as between the 
great Powers on the one side and the middle and lesser Powers on 
the other. But progress towards an arrangement whereby no veto 
would be exer ised till the point of economic or military action 
had been reached is reported. 


France and the Levant 


The situation in the Republics of Lebanon and Syria, eased two 
years ago by the French proclamation of independence, has never 
been entirely free from tension, occasioned by the continued exercise 
of authority by the French, and especially their control of the gend- 
armerie known as troupes spéciales. The landing of more French 
troops at Beirut, not all of whom are replacements, has been looked 
upon by the Lebanese as a display of force, occurring as it did when 
the French General Beynet was engaged in negotiations for a treaty 
with the Republics and putting forward a number of demands 
which they do not regard favourably. The Republics have broken 
off the negotiations, and in their interest Iraq has suggested a meet- 
ing of the Arab League. There is here all the making of an ex- 
ceedingly troublesome situation unless it is treated with tact and 
moderation. It is of the greatest importance that Great Britain 
should make it abundantly clear to the French that it has no 
interest whatever in Syria and the Lebanon except in so far as 
unrest there reacts upon the whole Arab world, friendship with 
whom is a cardinal element in British policy; and we might 
well discuss with the French the advisability of removing the British 
troops that still remain in Syria. What matters most is that the 
way should be smoothed for the speedy conclusion of a treaty 
between France and the Levant States similar to that between Iraq 
and Britain. The special interests of the French in the Levant 
ought to be recognised, but, being largely cultural and economic, 
they would be nullified if they were pressed in a spirit of distrust 
or antagonism. 


The Future of Burma 


The liberation of the greater part of Burma has made it a matter 
of urgency that the British Government should declare the steps it 
proposes to take to restore the pre-war constitution. The issue of 
a White Paper on the subject has come at the right moment. The 
procedure proposed brings as near as anyone can reasonably demand 
the realisation of complete self-government with Dominion status. 
Happily, in Burma there are not the difficulties of contending reli- 
gious communities which make India’s problem so thorny. None 
the less it will be recognised that some delay there must be before 
the country can settle down after the war and be in a position 
to hold a general election. For the purpose of re-establishing security, 
restoring communications and disrupted public services and rehabili- 
tating agriculture, a civil government carried on by the Governor 
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must function for a time in succession to the present military 
administration. But it is not proposed that this interim period 
should last beyond December, 1948, after which a general 
election could be held and the elected representatives would pro- 
ceed to draw up for themselves a democratic constitution. But it is 
proposed that Burmans from the outset should be invited to lend 
a hand in the process of resettlement through an executive council, 
and perhaps also a small legislative council. The decisions and the 
promptitude with which they have been taken should go far to 
forestall discontent. At the same time, recovery and stability may 
be more rapid than was expected, and the possibility of reverting to 
self-government earlier than the end of 1948 should not be excluded. 
Meanwhile, immense economic tasks lie immediately ahead, and a 
bad start has been made by the military authorities in refusing to 
recognise the Japanese currency which has been in general use 
among the peoplé. The effect of this ill-advised order, which leaves 
Burma with no valid currency at all, was disastrous. Steps must be 
taken without delay to remedy the situation. 


Overseas Publicity 

There was a timely debate in the House of Commons last week 
when Mr. Lindsay, warmly supported by members on both sides 
of the House, raised the question of overseas publicity, and depre- 
cated the curtailment of broadcasting services to foreign countries 
and of the work of the British Council. It would be a grave mis- 
take if at the very moment when we hope to reap the fruits of 
victory and gain the benefits of the high prestige we have won we 
were to let our influence dwindle through ignorance of what we 
stand for. The time for war propaganda as such is, of course, pass- 
ing ; but the need for giving the world admittedly objective news 
of what is happening is as great as ever. Here the European broad- 
casts of the B.B.C. have a unique part to play, for the simple reason 
that they have acquired a widespread reputation for telling the 
simple truth ; and there never was a time when the simple truth 
was so much needed or was capable of being so powerful a support 
to peace. The suggestion that overseas broadcasting services may 
be cut down from twenty-three languages to three or four arises, 
doubtless, from considerations of economy; but it would be an 
economy betraying a very unimaginative sense of the value of keeping 
the world faithfully informed in these days of propaganda and false 
rumour. The question of where control oi broadcasts which deal 
directly with Britain’s relations with the world should lie is im- 
portant. In view of what is involved, it is clear that ultimate 
authority should rest with the Foreign Office, acting possibly through 
some intervening committee. 


A Family Allowance Hitch 

Sir John Anderson fought a lonely battle in the House of Commons 
last week on the principle of avoiding duplication in the payment 
of family allowances, with the sense of the House overwhelmingly 
against him. The discussion arose out of two clauses in the Family 
Allowances Bill. On the face of it, there was a good deal to be 
said for the Chancellor’s contention -that the family of a serviceman 
which is already receiving pay in respect of children should not 
have allowances paid on the top of that in respect of the same 
children. But that is not really a fair way of stating the position. 
Allowances for a soldier’s children are a part of his pay. It is an 
allowance which has to be made to him because, without it, he is 
paid on a much lower scale than a civilian worker ; a family could 
not be maintained in decency otherwise The soldier’s pay with 
allowances added is simply the equivalent of a civilian worker’s 
wages, and when he enters into a contract with the Government 
it is on the understanding that such provision is made. If he is 
not to have the benefit of allowances under the Bill, then he is in 
effect deprived of something which is granted to all the rest of the 
community. The House almost with one accord expressed its 
indignation at this interpretation of the principle of “no duplica- 
tion.” Sir John Anderson promised to redraft the offending clauses 
so as to remove the apprehensions expressed, though he insisted on 
the maintenance of his principle. A good deal of ingenuity will be 
required to fulfil both parts of this undertaking. 
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GENERAL ELECTION in the reasonably near future was a 
A regrettable necessity ; regrettable, because of the uncertainty 
and instability such an event inevitably causes, at a time when 
certainty and stability are factors not merely of national but of 
international importance; a necessity, because a House of 
Commons elected as long ago as 1935 can no longer be regarded 
as more than a very partially representative institution—though the 
cumulative effect of changes due to by-elections in the past ten 
years is greater than is commonly recognised. The issue therefore 
was not whether there should be a General Election, but when. And 
the possible dates narrow themselves down almost automatically 
to three—July, October, or at the end of the war with Japan. 
In the interests of reasonable discussion it is necessary to realise 
that there are perfectly sound arguments both for and against 
each date ; it is a question of striking a balance between the various 
inconveniences and inexpediencies. On the broadest grounds there 
is much more to be said for, and much less to be said against, 
continuing the present coalition to the end of the Japanese war 
than for breaking it up now or in four or five months’ time. What 
is to be said against it is that it would mean prolonging still further 
the life of a Parliament that has lasted for double its constitutional 
term already. But it is a Parliament that has retained its vigour 
remarkably (as last week’s debates on Family Allowances, among 
many other examples, demonstrate) and there is no reason to believe 
that it reflects inadequately the temper of the country. What is 
to be said in favour of the postponement of the election is that the 
situation internationally is, as Mr. Eden described it in studiously 
restrained language, disquieting, and will for months to come call 
for even higher qualities of statesmanship than were demanded 
during the war. At the same time, a far-reaching social reform 
programme which the leaders of all parties have combined to 
support is held up indefinitely by an early election, and several 
important Bills which were, expected to become law this session 
will now simply lapse. Moreover the decision to defer all party 
contests till Japan is beaten would create a desirable impression 
in America, and might create one equally desirable in Japan. 

But Labour, the second largest party in the House of Commons, 
has refused to continue its collaboration till the end of the 
Japanese war, and since there has been no serjous question of 
maintaining a coalition administration without Labour that meant 
a choice between an election in July and an election in October. 
The arguments in favour of October are strong, and they have 
often been stated in these columns. The present register is gravely 
defective, and there is likely to be serious trouble throughout 
the country if electors who on all grounds except technicalities 
are entitled to a vote find themselves disqualified. By October, 
moreover, demobilisation will have made some headway. Men 
who are now in the services will have got home and been able 
to form personal opinions of their candidate as well as of his 








programme. But this argument is two-edged ; a far larger number 
of soldiers would be in a position to vote intelligently at the end 
of the Japanese war than can conceivably be the casein October. 
All that can be said regarding that is that the position will mani- 
festly be worse still in July. But against an October election some 
cogent arguments can be adduced. It is idle to pretend that the 
present harmonious working of the Coalition could be maintained 
with an election in less than five months certain. The imperious 
stress of war is over, and though the case for unity is in fact 
as strong as it ever was it does not look as strong. Between now 
and October there would inevitably be rifts and fissures and 
manoeuvring for position. The prestige of the Government 
would be gravely impaired both at home and, what is much worse, 
abroad. The effect of the shadow of an impending election, more- 
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over, would have a disastrous effect on business just when business 
should be, and desires to be, re-adapting itself to peace conditions. 
Take the industries which Labour officially announces its inten- 
tion to nationalise—coal, electricity, railways, road transport, canals, 
iron and steel. Which of these would be disposed to spend a penny 
on development or adaptation till it knew certainly whether it was 
to be taken over compulsorily by the State? The case for shortening 
so far as possible that paralysing period of uncertainty is impres- 
sive, and it is not surprising that Mr. Churchill, conscious of the 
imperative necessity for a stable Government, of whatever colour, 
to face the almost intractable problems presenting themselves both 
abroad and at home, should be resolved on a decision at the earliest 
moment possible. He may or may not be right, but to suggest 
that he is trying to snatch a party advantage out of a “rush” 
election is unwarrantable in the last degree. 

A July election is therefore ordained. There is no evidence 
whatever that the country wants it. All the evidence is that the 
country is anxious to change over from war-conditions to peace- 
conditions as quickly as possible and to the fullest extent possible, 
and regards an election now simply as an unwelcome impediment 
to that process. It is indeed mainly a politicians’ election. No 
great complaint can be made of that. The Labour Party quite 
genuinely believes its accession to power would be for the good 
of the whole community no less than of the classes it more par- 
ticularly represents. It is not easy to justify an avidity for office 
which forbids the delay—of perhaps nine months or twelve—which 
the continuance of the present coalition till the end of the 
Japanese war would impose, but it is at least an intelligible frailty. 
The battle can be joined without any embittered exchange of 
tu quoques about who began it. In point of fact the electoral 
campa'gn was begun by the Labour Party in official session 
on Tuesday, when the Party Conference at Blackpool gave 
an ovation to Mr. Herbert Morrison at the close of a speech 
which was in effect an election manifesto, based on the 
Party’s official programme, Let Us Face the Future. The con- 
tents of that document are familiar. It stands primarily for the 
nationalisation of a few staple industries, but the discussion at 
Blackpool showed how clamorous is the insistence that the list be 
extended. A sober discussion of principles will no doubt be 
clouded, as it has been already, by windy talk about “ big busi- 
ness,” “ monopolies,” “the upper social crust” and so forth. But 
there is one danger which must be watched with the utmost vigi- 
lance. At Blackpool on Tuesday Sir Stafford Cripps, re-absorbed 
in the bosom of the Labour Party, dwelt on the difficulty of 
carrying through Labour’s extensive programme in the lifetime of 
a normal Parliament, and emphasised the need of “ expediting our 
Parliamentary arrangements,” and seeing to it “ that the machinery 
of Parliament and the Government was such that fhey could make 
an effective contribution to the carrying out of this programme in 
the early months of power.” The words recall suggestively the 
programme Sir Stafford unfolded in his Popular Front days, pro- 
viding for the execution of the Labour Party’s will by the imme- 
diate abolition of the House of Lords and the passage of an 
Emergency Powers Act under which the Government could take 
over and nationalise any industry and put in force by Orders in 
Council any measures it might think fit. It is well to be reminded 
that there is such a thing as totalitarianism of the Left. 

The election issues will shape themselves as the campaign 
develops. But there is one issue which, if it does not overshadow 
all others, comes very near that. Free now to create alarm and 
despondency if it chooses, the Labour Party proposes that the 
momentous international negotiations with which the next twelve 
or fifteen months will inevitably be occupied shall be conducted by 
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Mr. Attlee and Mr. Query instead of by Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Eden. To the average independent voter, who in the end determines 
the issues of elections, the idea of the transference of the control of 
the country’s foreign relations from the firm hands which have held 
them for five years will appear nothing less than a supreme dis- 
aster—quite apart from the vital need of maintaining so far as 
humanly possible (there can be no argument with death) the per- 
sonal contacts between the leaders of the Allied countries at this 
critical juncture. That does not mean that the election of the House 
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of Commons with a composition much like the present is to be 
desired. It is not. There is nothing to be said for the retention of an 
overwhelming majority by a single party. What, beyond question, 
would be in the best interest of the country, after a free election 
fought on party lines, is the formation of a new coalition such as 
Mr. Churchill has declared that, if still in power, he will try to 
create. No one certainly could do that with the same hope of 
success, and no other leader could command the same general 
confidence, as himself. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


XCEPT for the singular suggestion of a referendum on whether 

the Coalition should continue, the Prime Minister had a great 
deal the best of it in his exchange of letters with Mr. Attlee. There 
was, indeed, one passage in the latter’s reply which is almost incom- 
prehensible. For Mr. Attlee is an honourable man, and it is hard 
to believe that he would quote the Prime Minister as saying that 
“we must look to the termination of the war against Nazism as a 
pointer which will fix the date of the General Election” and 
deliberately omit the preceding and governing words “unless all 
political parties resolve to maintain the present Coalition till the 
Japanese are defeated.” Yet that is what did happen. And to 
Mr. Attlee’s suggestion that this was “a rush election” (we are 
likely to hear a good deal of that) Mr. Churchill is able to rejoin 
with the important disclosure that the interval to elapse between a 
dissolution and the election was unanimously fixed by the War 
Cabinet, on the proposal of the Labour members of that body, at 
thirty-eight days instead of the usual seventeen. If Mr. Attlee has 
his letters drafted for him he is indifferently well served. If he 
drafts them himself ——. 

* * * * 

Convinced admirers of the Prime Minister (among whom I plant 
myself firmly) will welcome any compliment it may be proposed 
to pay him. But when I see it suggested in all seriousness that 
he should be awarded the Nobel Peace Prize I begin to wonder 
whether the Anti-Nicotine League has an honour in store for him 
too. For if Mr. Churchill will be remembered as anything by 
succeeding generations it will be as one of the greatest organisers 
of successful war in all history. If the Nobel Committee are at a 
loss for a recipient of the prize what is wrong with Doenitz? 

+. * * * 

The Times was unfortunate in its message from Marshal Stalin. 
After its correspondent in Moscow had been enterprising enough 
to secure a reply from M. Stalin to his very pertinent questions 
regarding Russia’s relations with Poland, his cable on the subject 
evidently reached his paper just too late for its issue of last Satur- 
day. That in ordinary cases would not have mattered. The message 
would have been just as valuable on Monday. But meanwhile 
Marshal Stalin’s statement had been broadcast from Moscow, with 
the result that the B.B.C., the Saturday evening papers and the 
Sunday papers all gave the statement in ful! before The Times was 
able—on Monday—to publish a line of it. Such accidents must 
sometimes happen, but it was singularly hard lines on the paper and 
its enterprising Moscow correspondent. However, all other papers 
were careful to give The Times full credit for what it had elicited. 

* . * * 

No one can fail to feel considerable sympathy with Mr. Montague, 
the Labour Member for Islington West, in his exposition in the 
House last week of the situation of M.P.s who try to live on their 
£600 a year. What he said, in brief, was that the £600, after taxa- 
tion, amounted to some £8 Ios. a week. Out of that has to come 
postage, of anything from £2 to £4 a week, extra expenses for meals, 
travel, &c., and some secretarial assistance, with the zesult that in this 
particular case the net income remaining is under £3 a week. The 
answer, or a partial answer, is no doubt that the £600 was never 
meant to provide complete subsistence. But if the £400 voted in 
19I1I was raised in 1937 to £600 on account of the general rise in 
costs there is logically some case for a further rise now—though 


there are obvious objections to an increase after only eight years, 
The Government spokesman was clearly right in saying that the 
matter was one to be dealt with after, not just before, a General 
Election. A Senator or Congressman in the United States, where 
all prices are on a higher scale than here, gets 10,000 dollars a year 
(about £2,500 at present exchange rates) and certain allowances. 

* * * 7 


There was not very much new to be said about euthanasia and 
compulsory sterilisation. The Bishop of Birmingham has given 
both subjects another run, but they do not so far seem to have been 
much taken up. It is a case where sentiment and logic are at 
variance, and it would be a mistake to underrate on the one hand 
the strength of the sentiment or, on the other, the consequences to 
the race of a defiance of logic. It is obviously better from the point 
of view of the community that an obviously imbecile child should 
not live, but it may easily be the object of its parents’ special affec- 
tion. (Wordsworth’s The Idict Boy is familiar enough.) The 
Bishop was no doubt thinking only of cases where it is 
not, and would not think of advocating euthanasia except when the 
parents desired it. But public opinion would as a rute lock askance 
at them and regard them as unnatural. Sterilisation of the mentally 
defective to prevent their propagation seems to me a much more 
open question. But a decision on the degree of imbecility that 
would justify such treatment would be very hard to determine. 
Here, as in so many other cases, Hitler’s practices have created such 
aversion as to make dispassionate judgement difficult. 

* 7 * . 


The achievement of Sir Harry Selley, M.P., in laying 200 bricks 
in under an hour (at the age of 73) in the yard of the House of 
Commons last week was, of course, a tour de. force. The Hon. 
Member, that is to say, would pretty certainly not have been able 
to maintain that rate for a second hour, much less a fourth or sixth 
or eighth. But all he had set out to show was that 800 bricks in an 
eight-hour day would lay no excessive strain on an efficient brick- 
layer, whereas the Essential Works Order, I believe, fixed 320—which 
is as much as the average bricklayer achieves. It is, of course, 
perfectly right for the trade unions to insist on a rate which 
the average workman can reasonably maintain without overdriving 
himself, but to make the pace of the slowest the pace of all can 
only have disastrous results, as much in the building of workers 
houses as in the building of mansions. It would raise the repute 
of the building trade unions considerably if they would raise the 
rate of bricklaying of their own volition. It is not only the prices 
of materials, some of them no doubt unnecessarily high, which keeps 
up the cost-.of housing. Restrictive practices need attention. 

* * * * 


When, a year or two ago, I gave a list of the still surviving editors 
ot the old Echo, which expired in 1905, W. M. Crook, who died 
last week, at 85, was, I think, the oldest. (Another, Sir Percy Alden, 
was killed by a flying-bomb last year.) Crook was a familiar, and 
universally respected, figure in Liberal circles—he was secretary 
of the Home Counties Liberal Federation for close on thirty years 
—and Methodist circles a generation ago, and his wide literary 
knowledge made him an active and valued member of the Literary 
Circle at the Devonshire Club. Lingering traces of an Irish accent 
lent marked attraction to his conversation. JANUS. 
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INDUSTRY’S CHOICE 


By J. VARGAS EYRE 

GOOD deal of emphasis is being laid upon the benefits likely 

to accrue from a continuation of some measure of State 
control of British industry now that the fighting has ceased. We 
are asked to accept the principle of State control of our industries 
in the post-war era as the only means of survival at a level which 
will assure the improved social status promised to the citizens of 
this country. The advocates of this policy desire to reorganise our 
basic industries on mass-production lines with State financial aid 
and the consequent control, so as to improve efficiency and lower 
costs of production. They claim that only by some such means 
will it be possible to compete in the world markets for cheap goods. 
Where radical reconstruction of this kind is impossible they would 
endeavour to attain the same ends through the amalgamation of 
small industrial units engaged in similar manufacture, and operate 
them under State-aided management to turn out cheap standard 
goods. {t is urged that if reorganised on the basis of centralised 
processes, a considerable reduction in the cost of production could 
be effected. One may well question the assumption that an 
amalgamation of industrial units necessarily leads to reduced costs 
of production: the more normal reason is a desire on the part of 
one firm, usually the larger, to eliminate the competition of others 
in matters of price and-quality. Nor is it clear that our industrial 
recovery by way of export trade lies in the competitive production 
of cheap standardised goods. 

British industry has grown from private enterprise, indeed one 
may say from personal enterprise, knowledge and skill ; it has pro- 
vided opportunities for the development of a high standard of 
craftsmanship wherein personal expression has not been excluded. 
To a considerable extent this character is retained today. The 
majority of our long-established industries, such as textiles, pottery, 
glass and many others of great importance to our export trade, still 
exist as relatively small operating units based on the practical know- 
ledge, skill and experience of the comparatively few people they 
severally employ. According to the last available census of pro- 
duction, 75 per cent. of the total number of establishments engaged 
in cotton-spinning, producing among them nearly 50 per cent. of 
the total output of the country, employ fewer than 300 people each: 
in the cotton-weaving industry 90 per cent. of the establishments, 
producing 60 per cent. of the total cloth, employ fewer than 300 
people each. In the woollen and worsted industry nearly 93 per 
cent. of the total number of establishments, producing 66 per cent. 
of the total output, employ fewer than 400 people each. In the 
textile-finishing trade the figures are even more striking; 94 per 
cent. of the total establishments, handling nearly 75 per cent. of the 
total trade, employ fewer than 400 people each. In the pottery 
and glass industries and the furniture trade the figures are equally 
striking: whilst in agriculture, 87 per cent. of those who farm land 
occupy holdings less than 150 acres in extent. 

In the newer industries, however, different figures are found ; for 
example, with artificial silk (including silk) 11 per cent. of the total 
number of establishments, engaged upon 67 per cent. of the total 
trade, employ about 750 people each; while in the electrical in- 
dustry’ some 12 per cent. of the establishments, producing 76 per 
cent. of the total manufacture, employ on the average some 700 
people each. There are, of course, other industries where the 
accurate repetition of articles in immense numbers is the prime 
concern of the manufatturer; for example, in the making of 
standard engineering supplies, such as nuts and bolts, and in the 
moulding of plastic materials, where the principal skill lies in 
making the mould from which thousands of identical objects are 
subsequently produced by people who need not know very much, 
even of the wonderful machines they operate. In those ‘fields of 
mass-production of standard articles, time-motion studies become 
of great importance in reducing costs of production, but whether 
all this will enable us to compete in world markets with mass- 
produced cheap goods must depend on the relative cost of our 
labour, power, transport and raw materials. Seeing that wages are 
more or less stabilised, one may ask whether, if there is to be 
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some control of production after the war, it would not come better 
through a reduction in the cost of power and transport for in- 
dustrial purposes, and a wise allocation of raw materials, than 
through an endeavour to force our well-established individualistic 
industries into the mould of mass-production. 

The development of high-class specialities has been a character- 
istic feature of our various small manufacturing concerns, and many 
of the larger ones still depend on the reputation they have estab- 
lished for their special products. In this way we have led the 
world through the excellence and diversity of our manufactured 
goods. In doing this we have built up a larger proportion of 
highly-skilled, versatile industrial workers than can be found in any 
other country. This widespread skill and pride in craftsmanship 
is our greatest national industrial asset, and it may well be that 
the future of our export trade in many important sections will be 
determined by the craftsmanship and artistic merit of our manu- 
factured goods rather than by whether they are competitive in 
price. It is surely possible for the State to encourage the produc- 
tion of goods of high quality and distinction—goods which are 
attractive—for which a higher price will always be paid. We are, 
moreover, far better placed to manufacture high-quality goods than 
to compete in world markets with mass-produced articles; in the 
former case we have the skilled people available, whereas in the 
latter they would be largely wasted. 

We have no industrially useful raw materials which others do 
not possess in equal abundance and often at lower relative cost. 
Our mills and factories are not well situated for really large-scale 
operations ; we are not blessed with cheap sources of heat and 
power, nor have we cheap rail, road and water transport. But we 
lead the world in science, inventive genius and in craftsmanship. 
We should rate these very high in our national economy, and 
endeavour to shape our industrial destiny so as to give the fullest 
scope to the opportunities they provide. One cannot escape these 
conclusions, nor the equally important one that industrial success 
will return the sooner and with greater certainty when scientific 
and technical affairs are attended to by people who are themselves 
scientifically minded and technically trained. Although progress 
has been made in the application of science to industry, as a nation 
we lag sadly behind other countries in a general appreciation of 
these things. 

There have been, and still are, some notable exceptions, but it 
is fair to say that the blind pursuit of wealth during the nineteenth 
century and between the wars, and the exploitation of the Limited 
Liability Act from the same mative by people solely interested in 
finance and profit-taking, has placed the management of many of 
our manufacturing concerns in the hands of people largely deficient 
in the technical knowledge upon which their business is founded ; 
their interests and activities are of a totally different order; they 
engage in financial enterprise rather than production-enterprise, and 
seek guidance only from financiers, lawyers and accountants. 
Although scientific development the world over is resulting in a 
better appreciation and a fuller application of scientific method and 
thought to present-day problems concerning society at all levels 
and industry as a whole, yet, in this country, education at the 
level which generally provides our administrators and leaders does 
not even embrace the teaching of a scientific attitude of mind. There 
are, indeed, indications that among those who constitute the work- 
ing-classes, the artisans and operatives in industry—the craftsmen 
of the country—greater progress has been made towards a compre- 
hension of scientific and technical matters and pride in skill of 
execution than can be found among those who form the executive 
and directorate of British endeavour. One should not expect to 
find in high administrative places expert and detailed knowledge of 
current scientific achievements, for there are other and more press- 
ing preoccupations ; but, after some fifty years of scientific and 
technical opportunity, one has a right to expect among those hold- 
ing positions of authority in industry and in Government depart- 
ments a good general appreciation of such scientific and technical 
matters as concern their own manufacture, business or occupation. 

Few businesses in this country are large enough to carry special 
staff, and when they do, quite naturally, the non-technical director- 
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ate listen to the voice of “ Finance and Sales” with greater readi- 
ness because they do not comprehend technical and _ scientific 
matters and are suspicious of them. This kind of suspicion, born 
of ignorance, is probably the major ill from which British industry 
will have to recover. As a nation, we must become more techni- 
cally-minded if we are to continue as producers, and our goods 
must rank high in craftsmanship and artistic merit if they are to 
sell. The problem is to bring about an effective fusion of scientific 
and technical people on the one hand and industrial and business 
people on the other. These questions are of the utmost import- 
ance if British industry is to weather the cold blast of competition 
from those who have already learnt the value of whole-hearted co- 
operation between science and industry at the highest administra- 


tive level. 
SECRETIVE RUSSIA 


By J. V. FOX 

ITH the closer relations created by the war between our- 

selves and the Soviet Union, there is considerable specula- 
tion in this country as to the internal affairs of our ally. Questions 
are often asked as to why Soviet Russia is so secretive, why she 
will not allow free travel within her borders, and, more particular'y, 
why so few Russians are allowed to travel abroad. To some extent 
there were similar restrictions before the Revolution, but the re- 
strictions under the present régime are far more strict, and for all 
practical purposes amount to closed frontiers. One implication 
might perhaps be that the Russians are ashamed of something, or 
at least have something to hide and are afraid of free criticism. 
There is something that needs explanation here. 

Such restrictions as were imposed before the Revolution arose 
from a fear on the part of the Government of the political opinions 
of some of the younger men in society, who during the last century 
and the beginning of this were openly professing liberal opinions by 
no means popular in the Government and Court circles of the time. 
It was no doubt felt that if these people were allowed to travel 
abroad the wider knowledge and experience which they would gain 
might be reflected in their published works, which would not be 
subject to Russian censorship, whereas at home an eye could be 
kept on their publications. 

Before the war only a minute proportion of the population of 
Soviet Russia ever crossed the frontiers, and with the exception of 
diplomats, the Navy and Merchant Navy, and certain others travelling 
on official business, there was no possibility of permission being 
granted for foreign travel. Those who were allowed abroad were 
as far as possible hand-picked; they were considered “ reliable” 
by the Government, and as many as possible were members of the 
“Party,” which in itself implies that the persons concerned are 
proof against any subversive influences which might seduce them 
from allegiance to party principles. Travel was, in effect, re- 
stricted to what was essential for business only, and exit visas 
would never be granted for purely pleasure travel. 

To some extent the same restrictions were imposed against travel 
into the Soviet Union, and they were only modified by necessity 
and for reasons meriting special consideration. In peace time a 
visa was necessary and, generally speaking, was hard to come by. 
When granted, strict control was exercised over the traveller by the 
Government travel agency “Intourist.” Travellers on their return 
sometimes said they had been allowed complete freedom of travel 
without any official interference ; but there is reason to be sceptical 
about these stories, particularly if the persons concerned could speak 
the language; if they could not, the knowledge they could 
acquire would be insignificant. The position may appear to have 
become easier of late owing to the war, but, be this as it may, it will 
ne doubt return to normal now that the war in Europe is over, in 
spite of any pressure which might be brought to bear from *with- 
out, or from the people themselves. The attitude of the Soviet 
Government may occasion criticism abroad, and possibly even 
amongst their own people: but they will be indifferent to any 
strictures in the foreign Press, as they will not be read by Russians, 
and internal criticism would not be serious enough to warrant a 
change .of policy. 
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The explanation of what might appear to be an unnecessary 
curtailment of the liberty of the individual is as simple as it is 
reasonable in view of the state of development so far reached in 
Soviet Russia, and, if understood, it may have the desirable effect 
of stopping, or at least curtailing, irresponsible criticism of the 
policy of the Soviet Government. To appreciate the situation 
better, a reminder of certain facts which emerge from the internal 
development of the U.S.S.R. is necessary. It has been shown that 
the Government of a country by one party only is a feasible alterna- 
tive to the multi-party systems found in the so-called democratic 
countries, and should not be condemned out of hand because it is 
not in accordance with the principles of democracy as we under- 
stand them. It has also produced the almost unbelievable result, 
bearing in mind the pre-revolution state of public feeling, of millions 
of people being educated in such a way that they are. prepared to 
go to any length of sacrifice for the good of the State. 

At the time of the Revolution the huge majority of the Russian 
people were illiterate and politically apathetic, and the great task 
of educating them was one of the major problems which faced 
Lenin and the Bolshevist Party. Lenin was convinced that only by 
means of a vast educational programme could Communism, the 
ultimate aim of the party, be brought to fruition. Even now, 
after the lapse of littke more than a quarter of a century since this 
programme was first put into effect, and although great strides 
have been made, the process is by no means complete. Surely, 
therefore, it is reasonable, from the point of view of those entrusted 
with the continuation of Lenin’s policy, that every step should be 
taken at this stage to avoid the contamination of the population by 
outside influences when its education is perhaps only as yet half- 
way towards completion. It seems reasonable, at least for the t'me 
being, to prevent the influx into the country of elements liable to 
upset the progress of the programme which has been undertaken. 
The Russians are realists, and in spite of official protestations of 
friendship they know that they still have many powerful enemies, 
collectively and individually, abroad. They are, therefore, quite 
naturally unwilling to open their frontiers indiscriminately and to 
risk allowing thése enemies to work havoc amongst their people, 
whom they are educating to believe in one of the most altruistic 
philosophies of ail time. 

When Lenin assumed the leadership of the Bolshevist Party, the 
natural inclination of a weaker man in the circumstances might well 
have been to concentrate on those things which perhaps are 
nearest to the heart of man, and to attempt the immed aie ra‘sing 
of the standard of living of the people, which would have guaran- 
teed continued popular support for himse!f and the party. Instead, 
he promised only years of low standards of living, with none of the 
creature comforts which might reasonably have been expected at 
the time, and wit but few exceptions—e.g., focd and education— 
the standard of living in Russia has remained very much lower 
than that enjoyed in the majority of European countries. In the 
meantime, all available resources have been concentrated on heavy 
industries. It is obvious that any large-scale influx of visitors from 
countries with a higher standard of living—or, conversely, travel 
by Russians to those countries—would of necess:ty create dis- 
content, and even unrest, at this stage. 

The great majority of Russians are now convinced that the policy 
of their Government is right; they are obsessed with the ideal 
of working for the common good, and they despise the principies 
involved in unfettered private enterprise, which inevitably, in their 
opinion, leads to the exploitation of one’ man by another. This 
being so, it follows that in the view of the Government the greatest 
care must be exercised to keep out influences which imight cause 
wavering or doubt in the minds of the people. They realise that 
any relaxation now would be suicidal, and would inevitably post- 
pone the ultimate goal, or even lead again to internal strife. It 
would be unwise to hazard a guess as to when the situation wiil be 
modified, especially now that interna) development has been re- 
tarded for so many years by the present war, but it is possible to 
suggest the stage at which the policy of the Government in these 
matters will change. There will undoubtedly be a long period of 
reconstruction and development of latent resources, with the object 
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of raising the standard of living of the people as a whole to the 
same level as that of any other country in the world, or even 
higher ; then, and only then, the change will come, and Russia -will 
welcome visitors, and will allow her own people to travel abroad, 
with the knowledge that they will not be ashamed of comparisons. 
In the meantime, and perhaps for many years to come, the extent 
of her development will be largely a matter of speculation, and the 
mystery which has shrouded Russia’s internal affairs since the 
Revolution will remain. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND 


By MARC T. GREENE 


ITCAIRN’S Island, with its present population of 176 -men, 

women and children of pure or part European blood, is at the 
moment the most isolated community of its size and character any- 
where in the world. In normal times an average of two passenger 
liners monthly, operating between England and New Zealand, call 
there and make contact with the islanders. All these ships are now 
on other work in other parts of the world. Very rarely today does a 
cargo vessel, deviating some hundreds of miles from its route for the 
purpose, bring mail, messages and material necessities to this lonely 
dot on the surface of the Pacific. I happened to be a passenger on 
such a vessel very recently. She was the first to visit Pitcairn in 
many months, and she carried no less than 37 sacks of mail which 
had been accumulating for a long time at Panama. Although the 
island was a considerable way off his route, the British freighter’s 
captain had acceded to the request of the High Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific at Suva, in the Fijis, under whose control Pit- 
cairn comes, that he put in there. 

The Pitcairn people have lately been the subject of considerable 
discussion and not a little controversy. Stories have reached the 
outer world which should be either confirmed or refuted. If some 
of them are true, the state of things on this lonely outpost of man- 
kind is a credit neither to Britain nor to civilisation itself. It is, 
then, particularly desirable to get at the facts. As any schoolboy 
knows, a group of the mutineers of His Majesty’s Sloop-of-War 
‘Bounty,’ Lieut. William Bligh, Master, landed at Pitcairn in 
1790, after leaving others of the mutineers at Tahiti. They 
were Commanded by Master’s Mate Fletcher Christian, Executive 
Officer of the ‘ Bounty,’ and accompanied by some Tahitian women. 
Nothing was known of all this until the American whaler ‘ Topaz,’ 
Captain Matthew Folger, touched at the island in 1812. At that 
time only one of the original mutineers survived, Alexander Smith, 
a foremast hand on the ‘ Bounty,’ who had taken the name of John 
Adams. Most of the other mutineers had died violent deaths in the 


course of the tragic twenty years that had elapsed since the landing » 


on Pitcairn. In 1855 Queen Victoria presented to the Pitcairn folk 
the island of Norfolk, in the south-western Pacific. It was larger, 
more fertile and in every way more suitable. The progeny of the 
mutineers was transferred there, but some of them were dis- 
contented. Most of the Christians and the Youngs returned to the 
other island ; the McCoys, the Adams and the Quintals remained at 
Norfolk, where their descendants are numerous today. On Pitcairn 
the only ‘Bounty’ names remaining are Christian and Young. Of 
the former there are five families, of the latter three. 

On the occasion of my recent visit all the male adults of Pitcairn 
Island came out in three of their island-made rowing-boats and 
boarded us, as we lay, in calm weather, no more than quarter of a 
mile from the tiny beach which is the island’s only landing-place. 
The leading boat was in charge of Parkins Christian, present chief 
magistrate of Pitcairn, who held the long steering-oar. He is seventh 
in direct descent from Fletcher Christian. The next boat was in 
charge of Edward Young, seventh in descent from the Young of the 
*Bounty’s’ crew. The Pitcairners, ranging in age from sixteen to 
sixty, scrambled up the sea-ladder to the decks with the agility of 
Chinese junkmen boarding a liner in the harbour of Hong Kong, 
and presently eighty odd were there, greeting us with delighted 
smiles. They brought rich store of the island fruit, which is famous 
for its abundance and variety. It includes bananas, pineapples, 
Papaw, mangoes, melons, oranges and tomatoes. The Pitcairners 
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also had baskets cleverly woven of coloured grasses, and carved 
articles of the wood of a peculiar tree that grows only on Hender- 
son’s Island, one hundred miles to the north-east, to which Pitcairn 
men make an annual voyage in their small boats. All these things 
the island people wished either to sell or to trade for clothing, flour, 
sweets, stationery, shoes and soap. They were quite as ready to 
trade as to sell. Their greatest need was, and always is, clothing, 
especially women’s clothing. 

Pitcairn Island is now, and has been for more than half a century, 
under the religious influence of the Seventh-day Adventist sect, and 
the missionary, who is an ordained minister and also the island 
school-teacher, was among those who came out to the ship. Not all 
the Pitcairn folk, however, are members of the church, and so this 
sect’s prohibition of the use of any meat but fowl, fish except those 
with scales, tea, coffee, tobacco and alcohol, does not necessarily 
extend to all the inhabitants of the island. However, there is no 
meat available, nor is alcohol, tea or coffee used by anyone, and very 
little tobacco. The island is fertile and produces a large variety of 
vegetables. It also grows enough cane for sugar, and salt is made 
from sea-water. Poultry is abundant, and so is fish. There is no 
milk, except such of the canned sort as may be obtained from pass- 
ing ships. 

The physical aspect of the Pitcairners gives no reason for concern. 
Consanguinity, the bane of every isolated community like this, does 
not so far seem to have weakened the island stock materially. As 
to mental deterioration, that appears to have been considerably 
exaggerated, though there are certainly evidences of it. In the eighty 
men who came aboard there were perhaps three of childlike men- 
tality, half a dozen more of somewhat less than normal adult intelli- 
gence. It is quite clear that the present need is for two things— 
outstandingly first, a permanent medical man of reasonable com- 
petence and medical equipment ; and, second, an accession to the 
present population of many more persons, mostly women of 
marriageable age, of good health and decent character. Both these 
needs are urgent, and if they are not met within a few years at 
most, conditions on Pitcairn may well become what they have been 
described by sensational writers and irresponsible rumour-mongers 
as being at the present time. 

It is distressing to learn that in the course of the past four years 
there have been at least four deaths that could easily have been pre- 
vented by any average doctor with proper equipment. Two of 
these were from appendicitis, and were attended by terrible suffer- 
ing. One patient was a brother of Parkins Christian, the present 
Chief Magistrate. The other was a young woman. A third pre- 
ventable death was due to a gangrenous foot resulting from a boat- 
ing injury ; this, too, was attended by fearful agony. 

A state of things like this is not a credit to Britain, nor even to 
civilisation. Here are 176 people, all of European blood, many 
pure Caucasians, since they are the posterity of people who came 
to Pitcairn after the era of the mutineers. Yet they have no 
medical facilities whatsoever, and such as used sometimes to be pro- 
vided by passing passenger liners have not been available since the 
war. Such a situation would seem to call for immediate attention. 
Moreover, tuberculosis is gaining a foothold and there are twelve 
cases already, two in an advanced stage. All these could have been 
prevented or checked by proper attention, or by removal from the 
island. As to the social position, the Seventh-day Adventist mission- 
ary told me that there were only nine single women of marriageable 
age on Pitcairn and thirty unmarried men between eighteen and 
thirty-five. Discussing frankly the moral standard of the island 


‘ people, he agreed that this “ makes it difficult.” 


Pitcairn—or more properly “ Pitcairn’s,” since it was discovered 
by Lieutenant Pitcairn, of the British Navy, cruising the Pacific in 
the middle of the eighteenth century—Island lies in the central 
Pacific just below the Tropic of Capricorn. It is obviously the 
remains of a mighty volcano split in half. The rocky sides drop 
sheer to the sea from a height rising to as much as 1,200 feet. The 
only landing-place is in a small indentation called “Bounty Bay,” 
where lie, fathoms down, the remains of the famous craft. Even 
landing here is very difficult, often impossible. The volcanic soil 
is arable and, given reasonably frequent communication with the 
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world for the provision of necessities not produced on the island, 
and given, especially, the aforesaid medical equipment, Pitcairn’s 
Island could readily support twice its present population. 

The Pitcairners do not, at present, require to be commiserated 
with on any counts except those mentioned, nor is there evidence 
that they are not contented or reasonably happy. But there will 
certainly come a time, unless the measures suggested are taken, 
when these far-placed wards of Britain will be in bad, possibly 
tragic, case. 


ITALY AND THE ARTS 


By HOWARD CLEWES 
Rome. 

HEN Benjamino Gigli, with no advance publicity other than 
the three months’ acrimonious discussion of the political 
volatility that preceded his reappearance, stepped somewhat nervously 
to the footlights of the Royal Opera House one evening in March, he 
received the ovation of his life. The Roman police, artfully and 
numerously disposed to prevent disturbance, joined in the pande- 
meonium with enthusiasm and evident relief. At the end of the 
opera, Tosca, the artist answered fourteen curtain calls. The applause 
echoed from end to end of liberated Italy, and was significant of 
more than Gigli’s personal popularity, immense though this is. It 
marks yet another aspect of one of the most singular phenomena 
ef this unhappy country today—the great revival of artistic activity 
and public interest in the arts. Far from floundering, as they might 
have, in the flow of political and economic chaos which has followed 
the ebb of Fascism, the art and artists, more especially of Rome, are 

sailing ahead with a sureness and spirit that command respect. 

The people, for their part, have readily forgiven old favourites their 
entertainment of German audiences ; Gigli is a case in point ; Attilia 
Radice, previously ballerina of the Scala, Milan, is another ; they 
are warmly welcomed by the audiences that fill the Opera House 
night after night. New work by young composers and writers of 
all nationalities is given a fairer and more frequent showing here, 
where the risk is great and financial resources small, than ever such 
work was allowed in London. And much of this work is excellent. 
Production expenses at the Opera House are high, of course, and 
the programmes are therefore more conservative than those of the 
Academia Santa Cecilia, for instance. In the standard week of the 
now indefinitely extended season of opera there are five evenings of 
opera, one of ballet, and one, a kind of variety night, on which you 
might hear, for example, Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring, conducted 
by Vincenzo Bellezza, well known in London ; Les Sylphides, danced 
by Attilia Radice ; and a new one-act opera written by a member of 
the orchestra and sung by the prima donna Maria Caniglia, a 
soprano of exceptional power and purity. Some of the company 
occasionally look a little hungry, as do many in this city, but art 
has always thrived on empty bellies. 

It is at the ‘Teatro Adriano across the Tiber, however, that one 
may see musical enterprise at its best. There are at least two 
concerts a week, and sometimes four or five, arranged by the 
Academia Santa Cecilia, played and conducted by musicians whose 
reputations vary from world fame to no more than a promise. Willy 
Ferrero, undramatic and always superbly in control, draws large 
audiences ; Mainardi, the ’cellist, is extending his reputation as a 
player of modern music; and -Franco Manino, something of an 
enfant prodige at nineteen, is a pianist whose astonishing technical 
skill should bring him to London, and further, after the war. While 
De Sabata and Bernadino Molinari are inactive, however, the out- 
standing figure of the Academia is Franco Ferrara, a swarthy dynamic 
young man, and a conductor of tremendous emotional range. He is 
already spoken of as successor to Toscanini, and I believe that, pro- 
viding he can overcome his present solitary failing, he will indeed 
achieve pre-eminence. At present his physical weakness is 
disastrous. On the crest of a movement that he himself is leading 
with spectacular aplomb, he will seem suddenly to hesitate, go limp, 
and topple slowly and gracefully into the ‘cellos. The unhappy 
orchestra trails to a standstill, the audience rises with a gasp of 
mingled horror and delight, and the young man is carried off, quite 
unconscious. When he has recovered he resumes, but seated. Again 
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transported by the emotional surge of the symphony, he rises, wavers, 
and the performance is repeated. It is extremely embarrassing, and 
happens now with such monotonous regularity that audiences are 
becoming afraid of him, or bored by it. He has visited every specialist 
in Italy, he told me recently, but none can offer a cure, or even 
diagnose the trouble, so far. The fact remains that if Ferrara is te 
fulfil his great promise, these dramatic défaillances must cease. 

The Roman theatre is similarly lively, though on nothing like so 
prosperous a scale. “More Allied soldiers like music, it must be 
remembered, than speak Italian, and so long as there is a large, if 
transient, military element in the city, musicians will eat. The 
theatre, on the other hand, can cater only for civilians and those few 
soldiers and airmen who understand the language. But liberty of 
choice in the production of drama is a luxury the theatre has awaited 
for a long time and it is not slow to start; the public response, 
considering the high price of both seats and food, is magnificent. 
Modern plays are running now at the Eliseo, Quirino and Delle Arte 
theatres, and the Argentino is likely to become available in the 
near future. Luchino Visconti’s production of Cocteau’s Parents 
Terribles has just completed a successful run at the Eliseo, and was 
followed immediately by Bernstein’s Hope. The Moon is Down 
enjoyed a long run at the Quirino, where it was to be followed by 
Hemingway’s Fifth Column—a classic example of “Don’ts” for 
young dramatists, and produced here only in response to numerous 
requests ; if the production and acting is as brilliant as it was of 
Cocteau’s turgid piece, Hemingway will be fortunate indeed. 

The reason for the emphasis on English, American and French 
drama is that there are few, if any, modern Italian writers of note. 
During twenty years of Fascism the Italian intellectual either dared 
not express himself in print at all, and so eventually abandoned all 
such endeavour in order to live, or wrote what he was told to write. 
The result is that there are now no outstanding Italian writers, and 
few whose work is even worthy of print or production, as yet. So 
the public is turning elsewhere for much of its entertainment. It 
should be remembered also that access to foreign thought, literature 
and drama has been denied them, except in very diluted form, for 
many years, and for six years completely. Much that is good has 
been said and written in that time, and the average Italian is pathetic- 
ally anxious to “catch up.” 

It is in the negotiation of dramatic and literary rights that the 
first of the material difficulties is encountered. The exchange is 
not yet stabilised, and money may not be taken out of the country. 
The Psychological Warfare Branch of A.F.H.Q. is arranging for the 
translation and publication of a few recent British and American 
books of a political and sociological nature, but the demand is far 
greater than is likely to be satisfied by this effort. Roman publishers 
are hoping to obtain the right to deal directly with publishers in 
London and New York. The second difficulty is one with which 
London publishers are already familiar: the acute shortage of 
paper. Paper can be bought on the black market in small quantities, 
but the price is astronomical and the selling price to a hungry public 
is almost prohibitive. Distribution adds considerably to expenses ; a 
book published at Ioo lira in Rome costs 125 lira in Bari, Florence 
and Naples. That books are being published, and sold in large 
numbers, is a tribute to publisher and reader alike. Incidentally, 
for publishers unable to print for lack of paper, the number of news- 
papers on sale in Rome every morning is a bitter pill, for there 
are. more than twenty, reptesenting every conceivable nuance of 
political opinion. 

Until the extent to which Milan dominated the artistic life of 
Italy before the war is realised, the spirit of urgency which charac- 
terises the activities of Roman musical, literary and dramatic circles 
is somewhat mystifying. Previously such matters were controlled by 
the city of Milan, which has always considered them her inalienable 
right. Mondadori and Einaudi published Maugham, Steinbeck, 
Hemingway, Huxley and most of the Italian authors ; Ricordi was 
the world’s largest publisher of music. But they and many others 
are in Milan, and that city has only just been freed. The concert 
halls, theatres and publishers of Rome, notably Bussola, De Carlo, 
and Tuminelli, are preparing, if not to outbid Milan, then at least 
to offer a little spirited competition. Which will triumph none can 
tell. But more power to both their elbows. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ORTIFIED by V.E. day and the Whitsun recess, I have had 

the courage to perform a duty which I have long evaded and 
postponed. I have taken stock of my wardrobe, The pain which 
this examination was bound to cause me was mitigated by the 
intense interest of the social and physical phenomena which it 
disclosed. I recalled how, at the outset of this war, and when 
clothes coupons were first introduced, a member of His Majesty’s 
Government had expressed himself optimistically regarding the 
durability of our respective wardrobes. “You will remember,” he 
said to me, “ how in the last war reliable neutrals who visited Berlin 
used to tell us that what struck them most was the extreme shabbi- 
ness of all those Germans who were not in uniform and who were 
obliged, once they had run out of their pre-war suitings and foot- 
wear, to fall back upon erzatz boots and trousers made of thick 
paper and nettle-fibre. Such stories struck me as unconvincing at 
the time. For, after all, nearly every politician or civil servant 
possesses at least four suits, and with the minimum of care these 
can be made to outlast even a ten-years’ war.” I was not wholly 
comforted by these remarks, knowing all too well that such care 
as I was able to devote to my own wardrobe has always been, and 
will always be, below the minimum. I expressed my doubts. 
“Well, I at least,” he said with arrogance and presumption, “am 
perfectly certain that even if this war lasts till 1947 you will see 
no signs of shabbiness in my apparel.” The irritating thing is 
that this particular politician has proved correct in his forecast. 
To this day his boots and suitings are as neat, as polished, as un- 
ruffled as they were in 1939. For many years I also, by various 
permutations and stratagems, was able to keep the head of my 
wardrobe above water. But now that V.E. day has come and gone, 
I have been obliged to admit defeat ; and what is interesting about 
it all is that my defeat has not been wholly due to congenital un- 
tidiness, but to the strange simultaneity with which my clothes have 
abandoned the struggle. 

* * * * 

In going through my wardrobe I have observed that it consists 
almost wholly of remnants in an identical state of disintegration. 
This strikes me as strange. One would have supposed that the suit 
which I discarded after Stresa would have been more dilapidated 
than that which in the dark days of Munich I laid aside; one 
would have imagined that the arrant cowboy shirts which I pur- 
chased in New Mexico in 1929 would have appeared more elderly 
than the stripling shirts which I acquired in Clifford Street in 
1938. But things have not turned out in just that way. All my 
clothes, of whatever vintage, maintained a high level of neatness 
and durability until July of last year; and then suddenly, 
in some wild Gadarene rush, they all disintegrated simul- 
taneously and identically within the space of a week. Every single 
item in my wardrobe from that moment began to display diver- 
sionist. activities ; shirts which had without a murmur withstood 
the phoney war, the collapse of France, the Battle of Britain, the 
blitz and the surrender of Singapore, started after D-day to split 
from top to bottom with a sharp sigh of utter weariness. Suits 
which year upon year had lolled upon the benches of the House of 
Commons with the glow of health upon their shining surfaces 
started last summer to gape from simultaneous seams. And shoes 
which during our finest hour remained, with but slight outside 
assistance, resilient and almost intact, began, as if at some hidden 
word of command, to split in what I believe are called their 
“uppers ” with regimental conformity. 

* * * * 

Strangest of ali these phenomena of wardrobe conduct is the 
behaviour adopted during these five years of war by pyjamas. I 
can distinguish three distinct phases in the conduct of my pyjamas. 
The first phase of disintegration was what might be called the 
replacement phase, during which period I was able for quite a long 
time to maintain an outward show of decency, either by patching 
those that were still living from pieces of those which were demon- 


strably dead, or by adopting the more diverting method of wearing 
the trousers from one suit with the top piece of another. That 
happy and, as it now seems, luxurious period lasted for about two 
years. It was succeeded by the second phase, the reticulated phase, 
when my pyjamas ceased to be a united whole, but assumed the 
form of netting or lacework. And to my distress this phase, since 
D-Day, has been succeeded by a third phase, the ticker-tape phase, 
during which my pyjamas have ceased to resemble nets or lace- 
work and have assumed the form of pendant strips, such as might 
be worn by some zany in a morality play. This phase is uncom- 
fortable, and I am aware that when winter comes this year the 
spring of 1946 will seem very far behind. A serving officer, recently 
returned from the Central Mediterranean Force, was, in fact, so 
touched by my predicament that he offered to give me a roll of 
figured cotton which he had bought at Lagos and on which some 
Manchester cotton mill had imprinted a pattern of enormous yellow 
pineapples upon a background of blue. «It may well be that this 
cold and garish material is well adapted to the needs of a Gold Coast 
maiden ; an elderly politician should, however, take great pains not 
to render himself gratuitously ridiculous ; and I shall have, for two 
years or more, to stick to ticker-tape. 
. * * * 

What I find so humiliating—nay, so degrading—about this sudden 
disintegration of my wardrobe is that it imposes upon me all manner 
of subterfuges, dissimulations and lies, since, although by immense 
application I am able to maintain some semblance of decency in 
my outward vesture, the tatters which it conceals underneath are 
truly deplorable. I ought, I know, to feel that the engine-room 
waste which my underclothes have now become are honourable 
badges of endurance. I ought, I know, to regard them as proofs 
and symbols of my own coupon-mindedness, of my horror of any- 
thing which might savour of a black market. I ought to murmur 
to myself the lines: “Sail on, proud ship, thy battered hull pro- 
claims thy place in war.” I ought to do these things ; but I do not. 
What is so lamentable is that, although poor, I have not ceased to be 
proud. What is truly disgraceful is that, when visiting the houses 
of the rich and great, or even when keeping an appointment with 
my doctor, I take with me or wear those isolated remnants of my 
wardrobe which have still survived the storm. I do, in fact, possess 
one or two remaining garments which I employ as Schaustiick, or 
sample of past distinction, and which I wear on occasions when cir- 
cumstances oblige me to disclose the horrors underneath. How 
many of my readers, I wonder, indulge in similar duplicity? Or is 
it that I, having on the one hand but little leisure, and being on 
the other hand by nature clumsy and impatient, do, in fact, cause 
to my wardrobe more daily damage than is caused to the clothes 
of other citizens, and that I do not apply myself with sufficient 
assiduity to the tasks of maintenance and repair? I do not know. 
All I know is that when I dress myself these days the picture® pre- 
sented does not in any way suggest Bond Street or Savile Row ; it 
suggests the colonnades at Bruges under which old ladies with 
cushions and bobbins weave patterns of string. 

* * . * 

In my despair at this situation, in my resentment of the squalor, 
discomfort and duplicity which it entails, I appealed for words of 
hope and encouragement to a leading pundit of the Board of Trade. 
I had hoped that he would assure me that only for a few months 
longer would I have to endure this ticker-tape existence. But not 
at all. He adopted the “ blood and sweat and tears” attitude. He 
told me that even when our spinning capacity could be materially 
increased there would still be a prolonged shortage of the things 
one wears underneath. I foresee that by 1947 all that I shail have 
left to wear will be my Defence Medal. Gladly will I submit to this 
nudity, gladly even will I don the pineapples of Lagos, if I feel that 
thereby I can contribute in any manner to our export trade or 
release to the unhappy Europeans one square inch of warmth to 
cover their despair. 
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THE THEATRE 


“The Skin of Our Teeth.” At the Phoenix.——“ The Gay Pavilion.” 
At the Piccadilly. 

Tuis play by Thornton Wilder was awarded the Pulitzer prize in 
America in 1942, and its production in London reveals it as the 
most important contemporary contribution to English dramatic 
literature that the war of 1939-45 has yet brought to light.* For it is 
a war play and a serious play, even although the author describes it 
as “a history of the world in comic strip.” Not that this descrip- 
tion is altogether incorrect, for the play—divided into its three acts 
of “The Ice,” “The Deluge” and “The Reconstruction ”—does 
attempt to sum up symbolically mankind’s adventure on this planet 
in three outstanding episodes of escape from utter destruction “ by 
the skin of our teeth.” The play’s emotional appeal, which is quite 
strong, depends upon the author’s skilful presentation of an ordinary 
family surviving through the perils of the ice age, the deluge and 
the last war by dint of its courage and intelligence, and he lays great 
stress on the importance of intelligence. He is not afraid to point 
his moral in very large letters, and even pays a special tribute to 
the creative power of man’s intellect, bringing Spinoza, Plato, 
Aristotle and Homer on to the stage. To add that he does all this 
without being dull for more than a split second shows the measure 
of his triumph, for there is no doubt that this play is a great success, 
since it is always excellent entertainment from first to last, and there 
is no falling off in the final and, naturally, the most difficult act. 

It is quite clear that even a sophisticated London audience will 
accept a serious and even platitudinous morality play (which this 
is) provided the author has sufficient sense of the theatre, the neces- 
sary comic invention, and the gift of writing natural dramatic dia- 
logue. It is the fresh, unstilted humanity of the characterisation of 
the skivvy, Sabina, and of Mr. and Mrs. Antrobus which makes 
The Skin of Our Teeth so excellent an entertainment. Then the 
author has evidently learned from the Chinese and Japanese stage 
of the power of suggestion, and that conventions are very much 
what the dramatist likes to make them. So long as you know what 
you are doing you can break all the rules and certainly defy all the 
habits with which your traditional theatre is incrusted. Not that 
there is anything new in any of Mr. Wilder’s effects. They are 
all theatrical effects and have all been used, but they have rarely 
«been assembled quite so skilfully, and it must be admitted that this 
play owes more than most do to its “ production ”"—to the superla- 
tive ability with which Mr. Laurence Olivier has directed it. And 
this brings me to the acting. I concede that without the vivacity, 
the unerring grace, the sparkling and incredibly perfect diction of 
Vivien Leigh as Sabina, the play might lose half its brilliance. And 
Miss Leigh is supported by Ena Burrill, who gave a superb perform- 
ance as the Fortune Teller and by Joan Young, who was all one 
could wish for as Mrs. Antrobus. Cecil Parker (Mr. Antrobus) and 
Terry Morgan (Henry Antrobus) were also responsible for first-rate 
work. This is the best modern play London has seen for years. 

The story. of Mrs. Fitzherbert and the Prince Regent provides 
the plot of The Gay Pavilion, and out of it the author has fashioned 
three acts of sentimental domesticity performed with a due degree 
of charm by Mary Ellis (Mrs. Fitzherbert) and John Byron (Prince 
of Wales), and relieved with a lively touch of humour by the sympa- 
thetic performance of Muriel Aked as Queen Charlotte. What 
almosy lifted the play out of conventionality was the vivid dramatic 
acting of Frederick Valk as King George III. The setting and 
dresses are particularly attractive. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Master Race.’’ At the Ritz.—_—*“ A Medal for Benny.”’ 
the Plaza.“ Czarina.’’ At the Odeon. 
ALTHOUGH the British film studios are these days the more conscious 
of artistic opportunity, it is still the American industry which is 
the more likely to throw light upon some pressing world problem 
and to give moral or political guidance to the serried ranks of 
cinema-goers. Yet adult productions like The Master Race are few 
and far between, and this latest example, innocent of big stars or 
grandiose publicity, seems in any case likely to move only on the 
outer fringes of the bright lights. From a purely technical point of 
view it is unremarkable. A workmanlike job of photography and 


JAMES REDFERN. 


At 


editing with acting adequate rather than brilliant and a sometimes 
over-obtrusive musical score, the film is outstanding simply by virtue 


of its courageous subject-matter. 
In effect, The Master Race asks us: has Nazism really lost the 


war? 


We see a beaten Nazi leader go into hiding and we watch 
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him play upon the hatreds, fears and suspicions of the inhabitants 
of a Belgian village which is seeking, with Allied help, to rehabili- 
tate itself. In its exploration of the philosophy of tolerance which 
must be substituted for the hate and persecution of the war years, 
the film goes wider and deeper than the melodrama of whether 
Nazism can survive as an underground movement. It touches on 
the question of a new moral canon. The Master Race runs the 
whole gamut of liberation, ranging from the_problem of an illegiti- 
mate German baby fathered upon a frightened Belgian girl to the 
decencies and indecencies involved in an attempt to wreak vengeance 
upon a cageful of Nazi prisoners. In coming down heavily in 
favour of a distinction between German apathy and Nazi villainy, 
the film no doubt will give rise to violent yet healthy controversy, 
Perhaps the Nazi leader’s inhumanity is in danger sometimes of 
seeming almost admirably single-purposed, perhaps the virtues of 
the Allied liberators are sentimentalised, but there are memorable 
sequences in The Master Race—for example, when the suspicious 
villager denies his horse to the communal ploughing which is about 
to bring the littered battlefield to life, and an earlier moment when 
the nameless German soldier’s baby is finally and with an admirable 
reticence accepted by the villages as a human being innocent of 
adult crime. Herbert J. Biberman in his scripting and direction has 
achieved moments of powerful symbolism which recall the passionatt 
sincerities of early Soviet preduction. 

A Medal for Benny is from a story by John Steinbeck set amongst 
the Californians of Latin extraction with which the writer familiarised 
us in Tortilla Flat. Dorothy Lamour and Arturo de Cordova, how- 
ever, scarcely convey the picaresque quality of this warm-hearted 
and loquacious community, and the story of a poverty-stricken sol- 
dier hero exploited by local business-men for purposes of advertise- 
ment never quite decides how seriously to take itself. 

If Czarina had been directed as well as produced by Ernst Lubitsch 
its technical treatment might have been as witty as the dialogue. 
Yet Tallulah Bankhead as an incontinent Catherine of Russia and 
Charles Coburn as her omnisciently tactful Chancellor give us the 
nearest thing to good French comedy yet to come out of American 
studios. EpGarR ANSTEY. 


ART 


The National Gallery.—Recent Acquisitions of the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool. Also at the National Gallery.—— Since the 
Impressionists. At Wildensteins. 


Wuat a real celebration of peace is this, which enables us to see 
once more symbols of the semi-divinity of the human race, after 
five years of carnage. We can now visit at our pleasure rooms 
filled with some of the highest achievements that the world has ever 
known, achievements of the eye, the hand and the brain. It is not, 
therefore, the business of the critic to do more than record, baldly, 
the fact that, after nearly six years, there are now two rooms at the 
National Gallery hung with pictures by Rembrandt, Rubens, Van 
Eyck, Titian, Piero della Francesca and other great masters. I 
would, however, like to thank the Gallery for offering the public, 
during the last year of the war, the opportunity of viewing a single 
masterpiece every month. This admirable move actually added to 
one’s appreciation of individual pictures, some of which might per- 
haps have been.passed over in the great concourse of masterp:eces 
exhibited by one of the finest national collections in Europe. I 
would like to suggest that an ante-room be set aside to continue this 
practice, and that a single picture be isolated as the picture of the 
month, even when the entire gallery is again filled. 

In other rooms, not yet reoccupied by the permanent collection, 
are displayed the recent acquisitions of Sie Walker Art Gallery. 
This provincial gallery has done well for itself, considering the 
modesty of its means, partly through bequest, and partly through 
intelligent if conservative buying. It may be gathered that it has 
greater means at its disposal than the miserable pittance granted to 
the Tate, but its Trustees have been wise in restricting themse!ves 
exclusively to British painting. They have acquired a _ superb 
Zoffany, a fine Turner and a first-rate Richard Wilson, among 
other beautiful things, together with a selection of contemporaries, 
including a good Sickert called “ Fancy Dress.” I am not sure that 
the “Henry VIII,” of the school of Holbein, was worth the money. 

Mr. Derek Hill has selected the-exhibition of French and English 
pictures on view at Wildenstein’s in aid of the Airborne Forces 
It was his design to prove in this, and in his 
earlier selection, Constable to Cézanne, that the European tradition 
of landscape painting moved from England to France after the deaths 
of Constable and Turner, and then back to England with Wilson 
Steer, Mathew Smith, Sickert, Innes and others. He succeeds, in 
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that the best English paintings of the present century hang as per- 
fectly equal in quality to their French, and more expensive, counter- 
parts. The juxtaposition of Rousseau and Christopher Wood, of 
Ivon Hitchens and Soutine, of Utrillo and a particularly fine Paul 
Nash, is of extraordinary interest, and it is heartening to note that 
the English do not give ground. A particularly ingenious juxta- 
position of a Victor Pasmore and a Whistler contrives to discourage 
easy allusions to the “ great old days.” There is little to chose be- 
tween these two excellent and closely allied pictures. The Wave 
is one of Pasmore’s best works, completely successful except in the 
sky, which is somewhat streaky, exceptionally delicate, and in its 
own way first class. It is, however, no use dragging out an obscure 
Victorian, one Cecil Lawson, to try and bolster up the reputation of 
English painting in the 1850’s. His picture is both dully and flashy, 
at ong and the some time. Also it proves nothing to hang it next 
to a bad Graham Sutherland. 
MICHAEL AYRTON. 


POEM NEAR THE END OF A WAR 


SEE over there, my son, above that wil!ow tree, 
That space of sky between those two white clouds, 
See how its shade is darkening? 

Look closer, pierce the haze of morning, 

See? It is no shade, it is a mass of entities. 
Look, they detach themselves, you can spot 
High in the open sky 

Liberators, Fortresses. 

Now they approach, these fleets of aery ships 
Close, compact, steadfast in discipline, 

So high that who can understand 

That in their tiny shapes are men 

Each with a heart, with hopes and loves, 

And fears. 


Stay here, my son, and watch this magic sight. 

Know you what it means? Know you the portent pf this might? 
There is America, high in these English skies, 

The punch-fist of an arm a thousand leagues in length. 
There is America above these English fields— 

And look! See over there? There flies 

Another fleet of airborne warriors, 

Lancasters. 

‘Flyers from Eng'and, in the English air, 

Fiyers from America, who dare 

With blood-shared fortitude and loss 

To hurl their missiles at the crooked cross. 

Fortresses, Lancasters, Liberators, 

All with a common aim, 

Oblivious of race or strain, 

All with a common name, 

Liberators. 


The heavens fill with vibrant sound, 
The battle song of thunderbirds. 
Thank God, my son, that we have found 
That men from Somerset and Kent, 
From Oxford, Looe and Yorkshire dale, 
Are one,with those America has sent 
From Harvard, Ma‘ne and Merivale, 
From all her Continent. 


Hear now, my son, mark you this massive sound, 

This awe-inspiring, soul-uplifting sound, 

Culled from an integrated orchestra 

With instruments from Willow Run and Manchester. 
For when the trumpet sounds and victory’s won 

And the captains arid the kings depart, 

Then will the trials and the dangers come, 

Then may our union fall apart ; 

When common aims become, obscured 

And men from selflessness are lured. 


Think of America, with us, in freedom’s sky 
And pray that we will still hear freedom cry 
That men from Somerset and Kent, 
From Oxford, Looe and Yorkshire dale, 
Are one with those America has sent 
From Harvard, Maine and Merivale, 
From all her Continent. 
NIGEL TANGYE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue scenery of the little county of Huntingdon, which was once very 
familiar to me, seemed altered throughout by the large and numerous 
aerodromes, most concretely built, with masterly efficiency, by American 
engineers ; and my imagination boggled at the task of restoration. When 
I returned from a journey there I heard a piece of news for which all 
lovers of the English scene should be grateful. The American Army 
has expressed—or will have when this appears—its desire to make good 
any harm that may have been done. The kindly thought, the good news 
is being imparted to the Council for the Preservation of Rural England, 
which delights to express officially its gratitude on behalf of the public. 
The scale of these aerodromes in many counties is immense ; and it has 
been necessary to déstroy as well as to construct.’ Our special thanks 
are therefore due to the American Ambassador, to General Koenig, and 
to the Hon. Thomas Blaisdell for their scheme of restoration where 
definite injury has been done. The surest path to the heart of an 
Englishman lies through England itself. 


MAY 25; 


Our Precocious Spring 

As examples of the earliness of spring, the roses, both tame and wild, 
take a forward place. Holiday makers found the Commons, even some 
way North of London, bright with Dog-roses which are seldom in flower 
even when Whitsun is late; and this year it is very early. Another un- 
timely appearance on the Commons was a host of immense puff-balls. 


A Birds’ Island 

Some suggestions have been made concerning the future of Heligoland, 
that once delectable island, which is much more suitable for warblers 
than war. No passage in any book concerning birds has more vividly 
impressed itself on my imagination than Giadke’s account of the 
assemblage of the small migrant warblers on that island. The flocks 
drop down from the skies in multitude like the Persian arrows at 
Thermopylae. The shallow North, Sea, doubtless because it was once 
land, is one of the most populous migration routes in the world; and 
for some reason the smaller birds, tired with the long flight, prefer to 
rest before arrival at the continent. Arrangements were at one 
time made for catching and ringing some of the immigrants: and I believe 
the cage built (largely by Spectator readers) on Skokholm was modelled 
on the Heligoland plan. The island would make an ideal international 
sanctuary for birds ; and did not even Bismarck find pleasure in observing 
them? 


Suburban Birds 

The birds that once delighted especially in the marshes of Kensington 
have insisted on clinging to the outskirts of London and, indeed, its 
central parks. Even the sluggish corn-crake has been seen in St. James’s. 
Towns and cities round about London are not less popular, even with birds 
regarded as characteristic of the wilder places. For example, the other 
day a fisherman on the edges of a city nineteen miles from “London 
flushed a pair of redshanks (which nested in the same spot last year), 
and on the same reaches of the humble river put up a pair of tufted duck, 
a pair of mallard and several snipe. The most unlikely birds appear in 
the same neighbourhood—for example, the stint and even the oyster- 
catcher. The stream in question still abounds in trout that grow to a 
good weight. It is a serious charge against the nation and such responsible 
bodies as the Lee Commissioners that neighbouring streams, naturally 
congenial to fine fish, have lost even their coarse fish through gratuitous 
poisoning. The locks of the water buttercup offer their seductive shade 
in vain to the freshwater crayfish as well as to the trout that used to 
abound. 


In My Garden 

Though the change is by no means justified, gardeners begin to swing 
their interest from the potager to the flower garden. At the moment the 
irises are in their hey-day, if one can say so of a tribe that has flowers for 
every month in the year, from stylosa and reticulata onwards. The variety 
of hybrids has now reached such a pitch of gorgeousness that some 
gardeners are returning to the species, which are simpler in colour and 
often more sweet. As a compromise that near species, Lord of June, 
seems to me to deserve the widest popularity, if only for its scent, which 
is both delicious and powerful. Since the potager retains its importance, 
I would call special attention to a generous and thoughtful gift from 
Ontario, Canada, to the British Women’s Institutes: They have presented 
them with good packets of the seeds of a small delicious bean, of onions 
(yellow globe), and of carrot, which should flourish even when sown at 
this late date. Personally I have found seeds from the North American 
continent do particularly well. W. Beacw Tuomas. 
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LETTERS TO 


BRITAIN AND BUCHENWALD 


Sir,—Mr. Victor Gollancz begins his recent pamphlet on What Buchen- 
wald Really Means with the words: “ This pamphlet is not, in the main, 
about the Buchenwald horror, but about the reaction to it.” The same 
remark is true of this article: it is especially about Mr. Gollancz’s 
reaction to Buchenwald. Here, from the pen of the leading Left-wing 
publisher in this country, we have a thesis which, if widely adopted by 
Left-wing opinion in Britain, will do much to set us on the road back to 
that old, disastrous division of outlook between Left and Right over 
foreign policy which in itself was the chief reason for our vacillations and 
weakness before 1939. 

It is natural, and perhaps inevitable, that over-statements of many 
men of the Right about the “collective guilt” of the whole German 
people for the horrors of the concentration camps should produce a 
corresponding over-statement from the Left. Party politics usually operate 
on this basis of polarity. But the right remedy for over-statement is not 
over-statement of the contrary. Mr. Gollancz does well to remind ‘us 
that German concentration camps have existed since 1933; that until 
the invasion of Austria they included only “ Aryan” and “non-Aryan ” 
Germans ; and that therefore it is ludicrous to regard the whole German 
people as responsible for the brutalities committed in these camps. He 
recalls, with justifiable satisfaction, that it was he who first published 
in 1933 The Brown Book of the Hitler Terror, which called attention 
to them. 

But the mere recalling of these facts is not, of course, the main pur- 
pose of his pamphlet. Having established these facts, he proceeds to 
build up the two main threads of his thesis. One is that the “ guilty 
men” of the Right who held power in Britain before the war have a 
peculiar share in the responsibility. for Hitler’s crimes: the other is 
that the citizens of Britain bear “a heavier burden of responsibility ” 
than the citizens of Germany for these crimes. Here is tempting ammuni- 
tion, indeed, for the Left prior to a Genéral Election. But what are its 
implications, and where does it lead our own party-politics after this 
election? It is best to let Mr. Gollancz speak for himself. 

In the final analysis, no democratic Government dare fly in the 
face of public opinion, if it is sufficiently strong and sufficiently 
vocal. But you “preferred” to allow your Government, year after 
year, to pursue a policy which actively consolidated Hitler's power. 
I do not wish to introduce party polemics into this pamphlet. But 
if anyone doubts the truth of the Words italicised . . . I will give 
him the titles of books and pamphlets in which the charge is proved 
beyond any possibility of refutation. 

That is all on the first point. On the second, he adds: 

Your case is morally worse than that of the “ordinary” Ger- 
mans. For you knew exactly what was happening in the con- 
centration camps. But the Germans knew only vaguely and by 
terrified hearsay. Moreover, there was no danger for you ; whereas 
the slightest action would mean, for a German, the probability of 
torture and death. Finally, you were a member of a democracy, 
with all the rights and duties of a citizen; for the Germans civil 
liberty had utterly vanished. By accusing the ordinary English- 
man I put in its most extreme form the doctrine of political 
responsibility—of the direct responsibility of every human being for 
what happens to other human beings throughout the world. 

Here, then, is the sleight-of-hand by which the British citizen is induced 
to pay threepence to learn the surprising fact that he, who has just been 
risking his very life and existence to free himself from the danger of 
annihilation by some ten or twelve million German citizens trained and 
equipped to dominate the world, is after all more to blame for the 
incidents of this tyranny than the “ordinary” German. He is encour- 
aged to believe, by the way, that Englishmen of Mr. Gollancz’s political 
complexion were alone right about Hitler, and that had they (split as 
they were between pacifists, advocates of disarmament and opponents 
of all war as the mere “consequence of Imperialism”) been in power, 
Nazis misdemeanours would have been prevented. And he is left, finally, 
to draw the logical implications that, since “we” are more guilty than 
“they,” any attempt to control Germany by force for some years to 
come will presumably be a further iniquity. The elector, in short, is 


invited to stand on his head at the next election: and the natural revulsion 
at German cruelties in Europe is diverted to serve party ends. 

This pamphlet is worth examining in some detail, not so much because 
of its possible influence as because of the way in which it exemplifies 
false party-division on the all-important issues of international relations. 
The basis of the .argument is refusal to recognise certain quite clear 
propensities in German national spirit. There is no need to accept Lord 
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Vansittart’s theory of the German “butcher-bird” in order to perceive 
that Germany did behave differently from every other country in the 
face of economic and political problems during the inter-war years. The 
phenomena of economic distress and mass unemployment occurred in 
every European country: fascist or semi-fascist movements arose in 
nearly every country to exploit these phenomena and make their bid for 
power. But no nation—not even Italy—so readily, utterly and per- 
manently prostrated itself at the feet of dictatorship as did Germany, 
Again, anti-Semitism and race-prejudice of many kinds were international 
in incidence. But whereas Mosley lost support in this country as soon 
as he openly attacked Jews, and only two generations ago France crippled 
her whole social unity rather than tolerate personal injustice ® the 
Jewish officer Alfred Dreyfus, Nazism in Germany fed and flourished 
on a widespread readiness to persecute the Jews. Why have German 
citizens never been ready to make any similar sacrifice—or even any 
similar effort—to assert the cause of personal justice and civil liberty 
against the cause of nationalism and authority? 


More to the point than speculations as to what British Governments 


might have done differently during the inter-war years is the simple 
record of what British Governments—and “ordinary citizens ”—have 
actually done during the war years. It is not our sons who murdered 
the victims of Buchenwald, but it was they who freed the surviving 
victims: and for Mr. Gollancz to pretend that they are in any sense 
“more guilty” than’ men of the Panzer divisions and the Luftwaffe js 
simply perverse nonsense. To ignore the realities of national differences, 
however inconvenient and impermanent they may prove, is to fly into 
the wildest utopianism: into that very utopianism which was the curse 
of Left-wing thought before the war. To base party polemics on the 
principle that every citizen is “ politically ” responsible for what happens 
anywhere is to lift all party politics into cloud-cuckoo-land. Mr. Gollancz 
contends at one and the same time that all mankind is responsible for 
Nazi enormities, and that that particular section of mankind most imme- 
diately concerned was least responsible. He makes no distinction between 
sins of omission and of commission. ; 

It may be that the Right pays too much homage to nationalism. But 
if the Left refuses to recognise its realities, the future of British foreign 
policy is in jeopardy indeed. Whether the British Government after the 
General Election be of the Right or the Left, or a coalition of both, its 
foreign policy must be based on acceptance of a few basic principles. 
These include the principle that the ravages carried out in Europe—not 
by the Gestapo alone but by the whole armed forces of Germany— 
demand that compensation and security be afforded to the victims ; that 
a nation which has proved itself more prone to mass-hysteria, racial 
animosity and calculated brutality on a massive and scientific scale than 
any other be for the future held firmly in check ; and that the spirit of 
service, sacrifice and resistance to tyranny which has been born in the 
world from revulsion against Nazism should find material expression in 
workable international organisation. None of these principles is promoted 
by the thesis which has been examined above. Rather would it paralyse 
British policy by confused thinking, sentimentalism, and echoes of 


recrimination (from both sides) for pre-war follies—Your, etc., 
Davip THOMSON. 


S1r,—Please allow me to protest against the confused and dangerous 
conclusions expressed by Mrs. Mavis Tate, M.P. in her article in the 
Spectator of May 4th. She believes that “ there is a deep streak of evil and 
sadism in the German race” (my italics), and that the establishment of 
democratic government in Germany will not suffice to cure this. It is 
necessary, she thinks, that the Germans should follow “ the teaching given 
to the world two thousand years ago,” and that they should be treated 
with “extreme firmness.” But what was this teaching? Did Christ adopt 
“extreme firmness” towards publicans and sinners and the people of 
Samaria? Did He teach us to discriminate among the “races” of His 
Father’s children? After reading Mrs. Tate’s article I read Mr. Victor 
Gollancz’s pamphlet, “ What Buchenwald. Really Means.” It is not the 
first time that I have turned for Christianity from a Christian to a Jew. I 
do not profess and call myself a Christian either. And yet I cannot doubt 
that Jesus of Nazareth would have preferred my views and those of Mr. 
Gollancz to those of Mrs. Tate. 

Mr. Gollancz points out that since Hitler's rise to power, and while 
many people in England and other countries declared themselves his 
admirers, hundreds of thousands of Germans (not Jews) suffered torture 
and death for opposing him. Those of us who had dear and honoured 
friends among these hundreds of thousands mourn them now as we 
mourn our friends who have died in the Allied armies. They were all 
victims, not of a crue] race, but of a cruel doctrine, of envy, hatred, and 
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all uncharitableness. None of these are confined to one nation, still less 
io one “race.” They preponderate at varying places at different times. 
If we are to degrade ourselves to the Nazi level by adopting their opinions, 
if we are to believe that some “races” are inherently more evil than 
others, let us in so doing cease to pay lip service to Christianity, and let 
us realise that if we so degrade ourselves, Hitler, in the hour of his down- 
fall, has won the war, leaving to us, if we care to accept it, a legacy of 
hatred, arrogance, and sheer stupidity, the perpetuation of which will 
ensure the perpetuation of war itself—Yours obediently, 
PATRICIA RUSSELL (Countess Russell). 
Grosvenor Lodge, Babraham Road, Cambridge. 


OPPOSITION DELEGATES 


S1r,—It must be generally agreed that the last peace was gravely pre- 
judiced by the failure of the Governments, both of this country and 
ot the U.S.A., to include in their delegation members of the Opposition 
Parties. In America, President Wilson’s policy was repudiated to the 
fatal detriment of the League of Nations. In this country the Peace 
Treaty never had the united support of the nation. 

Janus suggests that divisions within the delegation would become 
known and might lower the whole delegation’s authority. If divisions 
on some vital principle existed, dissenting members would, of course, be 
obliged to resign. But would such resignations not likewise take place 
if divisions on vital principles existed in the All-Party Government which 
Janus seems to prefer? If he replies “No,” he is making a severe 
stricture op the integrity of Afl-Party Governments. 

I do not want All-Party Governments to become a permanent feature 
of our political life. But I do think that we should aim at unity and 
continuity in our foreign policy. Further, there is a vital distinction 
between domest’c issues which are for the most part revocable by a change 
of Government, and the.negotiation of a Peace Treaty with foreign Powers 
which once made cannot be unilaterally revoked.—Yours, &c., 

VIOLET BONHAM CARTER. 

4o Gloucester Square, W. 2. 


Sir,—Janus’ tmid approach to the possibility of government and. opposi- 
tion being represented in our-delegation to the eventual peace conference 
is surprising. The U.S. delegation to San Francisco represents. both 
the government and the opposition, though presumably the Administration 
accepts responsibility for the delegation’s work. His statement that “ the 
way to secure an all-party delegation at a conference is to have an all- 
party government at home” is even more odd. America clearly does not 
think so. 

The advantages of having a delegation which represents at least the 
government party and the largest opposition party are obvious. It enables 
the non-government party to influence policy’in directions likely to obtain 
wider support for it at home. It removes the other nations’ fear that we 
might go back on our foreign policy if we change our government. At 
home it makes democratic procedure possible. We. who believe in a 
revo'ution in our social life and organisation are left free to work for it. 
The desire to show ene front in foreign policy no longer binds us to 
accept a home policy which we believe to be wreng.—Yours faithfully, 

RicHarp Rowe. 

9 Saxby Avenue, Skegness, Lincs. 


RE-EDUCATING GERMANY 


Sir—At the end of an interview with the wives of Generals Jodl and 
Keitel a-reporter asked, “ Why did this war begin and whose was the 
responsibility?” Frau Jodl and Frau Keitel in unison: “The chief res- 
ponsibility rests with the British, because they did not allow Hitler to 
Germanise the German part of Poland.” (Da:ly Express, 18th May, 1945). 

This reply reveals in a nutshell what probably almost every man, 
woman, and child in Germany believes, and the belief is the core of 
their self-confidence, self-righteousness, and self-pity. Until it is shaken 
they will not believe our facts and revelations and news any more than 
we used to believe theirs. The first necessity, therefore, is to shew 
them how they have been brought to believe it. By wireless, film and 
pamphlet, the principles and metheds of Goebbels’ prépaganda should be 
constantly analysed and explained to the Germans. As yet they have 
little idea that they have been made the (willing) victims of the most 
diabolical, cunning, ruthless, and completely successful conspiracy in 
history. (For the results show that although Hitler’s conspiracy ended 
in ruins, Goebbels’ share in it was wholly successful: in ample time for 
the war to begin all Germany believed what he wanted it to). 

Valuable materials are provided by Mein Kampf. The passages in 
which the German people are likened to a flock of sheep, and the famous 
maxim is set forth, that any lie will be believed provided it is big 
enough, should be repeated in our broadcasts (from German stations) ad 
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nauseam. Ideas bear repetition in Germany long after we think them 
stale. As to the atrocities, we used to listen to the German people being 
conditioned to these during the phoney war, when night after night they 
were regaled on fabricated stories of atrocities committeed by Britain’ in 
the process of “conquering the empire.” We knew from this what to 
expect once the war got going, but probably most Germans still do not 
realise the purpose of these stories, or even connect them with one of 
Hitler’s other maxims: “Bombard your adversaries with lies and 
calumnies.” Until Germans realise the audacity and magnitude of the cam- 
paign to dupe them over the last twelve years and understand how it 
worked, it is useless to expect a change of heart and useless to nail 
individual lies—Yours faithfully, W. J. ARKELL. 
Hurstcote, Cumnor, Oxford. 


Sir,—The appalling difficulty of re-educating the German nation has 
hardly been realised even by those representatives of the Allies who are 
fully alive to the necessity of severe control. Possibly suggestions born 
of some sixty years touch with German political thought may be worth 
making, and receive a better hearing than one’s urgent insistence in 
1934 that we were bound in honour to check the Nazi presumption at 
once: the fighting of nearly six years was the penalty of our failure 
to face our responsibility. 

National character cannot easily be reformed, especially when its 
analysis works out as badly as that of the Germans. Natural brutality, 
blending with inherent stupidity, leads, even in the case of those who 
acquire a certain so-called culture, to exaggerated self-importance and 
disregard of others ; when, as recently in Germany, it comes under the 
insidious influence of evil instructors it is quickly corrupted, and under 
the impulses of an ignorant sentimentalism may breed fanaticism. 

The German officer class stands by itself: very narrow in its ideas, 
it has a certain rough decency, and can actually appeal to our 
“ generosity” as a fair concession. There is little to be done for them 
beyond making the existence of the professional soldier impossible. They 
must be taught that their calling was degraded by the maxims of von 
Bernhardi, and that they allied themselves with the National Socialists and 
were a great factor in the ruin of their country. 

The rest of the nation set a complex problem which will probably 
require a somewhat complicated administration. In a study not yet 
published the following suggestions have been made: 

(1) Reinstate in the Universities the professors who were ejected by 
the Nazis, and often displaced by quite unfit persons; establish in all 
Universities a course of lectures demonstrating the error of war and 
insisting on the importance of industrial life ; the course to be constantly 
repeated. 

(2) Establish a Borstal system of education (with rewards and punish- 
ments) at different centres throughout the country; link this as far as 
possible with different industries or groups of related industries. 

(3) Effect a primary control of the principal industries by a system 
of guilds, which would attach to each industry, or parts of an industry, 
the men or women who wished to learn the particular job. For the large 
numbers who will be~ required for agriculture, it will probably be 
sufficient to provide proper registration, taking care that those of fanatical 
bent are kept under special observation in the Borstal centres. 

Frem the very first the immediate superintendence of any educational 
reform should be, as far as possible, in the hands of Germans. After all, 
the hope of a peace-loving German State lies in the Germans them- 
selves.—Yours faithfully, C. ALEXANDER Harris. 


THE INTRUDING FATHER 


Sir,—It is now about five and twenty years since as an undergraduate 
medical student I heard a talk from Dr. Crichton-Miller. It is, I think, 
therefore unlikely that his letter to you on the above subject is based on 
any recent personal experience of his on the relations of a father returning 
home to his family after a long period with the Forces. He is probably 
making general deductions from the limited field of the pathological 
cases who come for consultation to the professional psychologist. As an 
intruding father of this war, I would like to warn any who feel tempted 
to take the advice of Dr. Crichton-Miller that it is not a good idea 
for the wife to signalise the return of her husband from abroad after 
four or five years’ absence by leaving home. At its worst, such an act 
is liable to be misconstrued, and at its best it causes the gravest difficulties 
in the house. The returned soldier is not familiar with the intricacies 
of civilian rationing, and che precipitate departure of the domestic head 
of the household is likely to lead to considerable discomfort which can 
easily lead to a break-up of the home. 

I admit that in propounding a disagreement with Dr. Crichton-Miller 
I am writing as one who is not bound strictly by his terms of reference. 
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He says in his letter: “ Assume that the child has been taught to kiss 
the photograph of the father”” My children were not instructed in this 
unpleasant and unhygienic act, no: were the children of my friends who 
served abroad with me. Which again leads one to suppose that he is 
making general deductions from a limited field of pathological cases, a 
very dangerous and unscientific procedure—Yours faithfully, 

5 Upper Wimpole Street, W.1. CEcIL FLEMMING. 


Sir,—Many people will have read Dr. Crichton-Miller’s letter under the 
heading “The Intruding Father” with interest, for his professional 
qualifications and long experience entitles him to speak with authority 
on any matter connected with child psychology. I venture, however, to 
think that in most sensible normal homes, the solution of the problems he 
has outlined are not quite, so difficult as he suggests 

1. A child should be taught to look forward to the return of the 
father as the completion of his or her happiness and sense of security. 

2. The child, so far as is possible, should help in the preparation 
for that home-coming, and so be identified with it. 

3. If at all possible, the child should accompany the mother when 
she goes to meet her husband, so that both of them can be personally 
associated with the welcome. 

The solution of the problem lies in the mother’s rather than the father’s 
approach to it, although I can see a real difficulty arising over the child 
ceasing to occupy the parents’ bedroom, fear of dark, sense of loneliness, 
&c. ; being quite as operative as any personal résentment. 

But I join issue with Dr. Crichton-Miller when he suggests that the 
father should return home alone, and assume, if only for a few days, what 
I imagine would be those personal duties usually associated with a mother 
or a nannie. This would indeed be asking for trouble. For although, as 
Shakespeare reminds us, one man in his time plays many parts, the 
majority of us, if we are honest with ourselves, would agree that we are 
not likely to be particularly successful in the role of nursery maid, 
especially to a little child, who is almost a stranger to us. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Dr. Crichton-Miller has been more successful in his temporary 
capacity than others of us have been. At any rate, he has raised an 


interesting question, and we are grateful to him for doing so.—Yours 
faithfully, W. R. MILts. 


Highfield School; Liphook, Hants. 
R.A.F. SLANG 


Sir,—In your issue dated February 23, Mr. Tangye reviews “A 
Dictionary: of R.A.F, Slang,” by Eric Partridge. 

I have not seen this book, but I cannot think that either Mr. Tangye 
or the author can possibly justify the inclusion of the term “ scrub,” 
meaning “to cancel,” in a collection of R.A.F. slang. 

The expression is in common use in the Royal Navy, and has been 
for many generations. It derives from the days when all signals and 
orders were written on a slate. When the signals were cancelled or the 
orders executed, the words on the slate were “scrubbed out” or, equally 
correctly, “ washed out.” 

Possibly some of the many senior officers of the Air Force who started 
their careers in the Navy, or who served in aircraft carriers afloat, brought 
this expression with them on leaving the sea—I am, Sir, Your obedient 
servant, ReaY PARKINSON, Lieut., R.N. 


H.M.S. “ Saumarez,” c/o G.P.O., London. 


“ UNEASY EUROPE” 


Sir,—The Doenitz tactics seem to be succeeding quite well, and this 
morning’s Times and The Spectator provide two examples. First, The 
Times, whose Copenhagen correspondent writes: 

“The Germans on Bornholm, in accordance with Doenitz’s instructions 
to them to fight the Russians while giving in to the armies of the Western 
Powers, went on fighting after the Germans in the rest of the country 
had laid down their arms. . Some thousands of Russians, assisted 
by Danish freedom fighters, are still rounding-up Germans on Bornholm.” 
(May 17th.) 

The Times correspondent also states that the island of Bornholm lies 
within the sphere of Russian influence as a result of the military 
demarcation lines agreed on, and that “the Danish Government is not 
troubled by this state of affairs.” 

Now for The Spectator ; to wit, the leading article, “ Uneasy Eurcpe,” 
whose main purpose is to complain of Soviet “ misdemeanours.” Among 
a whole list of such alleged misdemeanours is an attack on Russia for 
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the “occupation” of Bornholm. Hitler promised General Wolf earlier 
this year that the Allies would fall out in time to save them. He was 
wrong. But what of the future? The anti-Russjan campaign now so 
widespread, to be seen in a sixpenny weekly like The Spectator or any 
penny evening paper, makes many of us see a danger of Hitler’s wish 
being fulfilled after all—Yours, &c., 

R. Gore GRAHAM (Pte.), R.A.O.C. 

41 Meadway, London, N.W. 11. 

[A Spectator article written on the 16th could not derive much advan- 
tage from statements appearing in The Times of the 18th. What we 
wrote was fully justified by the information available at the time. It was 
specifically stated that there was no intention of permanent occupation.— 
Ep., Spectator.] ; 


SELF-DENIAL FOR FRANCE 


Sir,—As one of the voluntary relief organisations at work in France and 
elsewhere, we find there is a very real desire in this country to make 
some personal sacrifice for the hungry overseas. Many in this island 
are willing to give up their own rations, if they can be assured that the 
food does reach adults and children in areas of need. 

It is not possible for us to accept small parcels of food because a 
systematic feeding programme for even one of our several centres could 
not be based on the diverse and uncertain supply such a collection would 
bring. But there is a way in which efficiency in the work can be combined 
with the desire here to make personal sacrifices. With the helpful 
co-operation of the Ministry of Food, we are able to buy certdin needed 
food, not in very large quantities, but at least sufficient quantities to 
enable our workers to lay plans for a moderate period at a time. 

We are allocating £17,000 for the purchase of food and its distribution 
to those in need in France. May we suggest that by refraining from 
buying rationed foods and by sending the money saved to our Treasurers 
(the money can be earmarked for the purchase of food), sympathisers can 
make a contribution which not only has the same personal effect as if the 
food itself had been given, but will have the maximum beneficial result 
in Europe.—Yours sincerely, ROGER WILSON, 

General Secretary, Friends Relief Service. 

Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W. 1. 


ONE RHODES SCHOLAR 


Sir,—In his article on Germans at Oxford, Dr. C. K. Allen mentions 
Prof. C. Brinkmann of Heidelberg as one of “the only three Rhodes 
Scholars who have followed an academic career (and) are all distinguished 
and prolific in their several fields.” While in no way challenging Prof. 
Brinkmann’s scientific achievements I wonder whether your correspondent 
has had any evidence as to the former’s political propaganda activities. 
Having listened to several of Prof. Brinkmann’s lectures at Heidelberg 
University I can well remember his passionate attacks against the “bis 
an die Zahne bewaffneten Nachbarn eines wehrlosen Deutschlands ” and 
that in 1930, at a time when there was not even an excuse of Nazi 
terror against purportedly harmless scientists. When, however, address- 
ing British audiences Prof. Brinkmann presented himself as a true friend 
of this country, apparently not without success.—Yours faithfully, 
Dr. J. A. KRONSTEN. 
Polish Ministry of Finance, 27, Albemarle Street, W. 1. 


RECONCILIATION THROUGH SCHWEITZER 


S1r,—No doubt the suggestion made by Mr. F. W. Maccand will] find 
many supporters, but may I suggest that before the reprinting of the 
article of January 12th it would be a good thing to know the present 
attitude towards the Germans of both Schweitzer and Niemdller? If The 
Spectator could furnish its readers with a joint statement signed by these 
two fine men, it would be of great value to all lovers of peace.—Yours, &c., 
(Rev.) A. H. WALKER. 
29 Rossett Drive, Harrogate. 


S1r,—Although we had not contemplated its distribution in Germany, as 
your Vancouver correspondent suggests, we have, through your courtesy, 
Sir, reprinted George Seaver’s article on Schweitzer, and many of your 
readers may like to know that copies of this are to be obtained from us 
without charge. Eucken’s The Meaning and Value of Life, which your 
correspondent commends with Schweitzer’s Philosophy of Civilisation, 
was reprinted many times after its first publication here in Boyce Gibson’s 
translation, but, in common with much else of value, is now out of print.— 
Yours faithfully, J. D. Newru, Director. 
4, § and 6 Soho Square, London, W. 1. 
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Whom shall 1 .ask.to be 
: my Executor or Trustee ? 
iS 
= This is a question which comes to us all. We 
must find someone whom we can trust implicitly, 
someone whose ability to complete the task is 
d beyond all doubt and whose sympathy will 
ke remove any anxiety which may be felt by those 
id we leave behind. Barclays Bank fulfils all these 
- requirements and has for many years provided a 
a valuable service for its Customers by acting as 
Executor and Trustee, either alone or jointly 
ad with others. 
ul 
od Full information may be obtained from any Branch 
” or from the Chief Trustee Office : ‘2 Loe a 
on ye a) 7 ~~? 7 al . . 
m BARCLAYS BANK FOUR SQUARE is still made, as ever, from 
- LIMITED pure tobacco—matured and mellowed by 
he 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. ageing in the wood; free from artificial scents 
“ and flavouring. 
GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD. PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 
One of the few remaining independent Tobacco firms, established 136 years ago. 
ms 
les 
ed COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
= Since 1928, when Cable & Wireless Ltd. 
rg . . . 
“4 came into being, the ordinary rate per word 
- between London and Accra, Gold Coast, 
0 has decreased from 3s. per word to Is. 3d. 
R WHEN YOU CABLE: Take care to choose 
ind : your words carefully, using no unnecessary . 
the For late spring and words, but making sure your meaning is 
ent summer — a gaily : clear. Mark your cable ‘VIA IMPERIAL.’ 
jes gallant Box Coat in : 
~y many colours cut with - CABLE AND WIRELESS LTD. 
. the classic verve 
always associated 
with Jaeger. There 
a is a limited quantity : 
a only of the coat = 
us illustrated, but this | 
our is one of the many 
aay distinctive garments 
a to be found in the 
. Jaeger Collection. - . 
ELECTRA HOUSE + VICTORIA EMBANKMENT + LONDON + W.C2 
JAEGER HOUSE, 204, REGENT ST.. W.I, OR GO TO YOUR NEAREST JAEGER 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Great Epics 

From Virgil to Milton. By C. M. Bowra. (Macmillan. 15s.) 
Tue Warden of Wadham sets an example which one would like to 
see followed in schools of literature at universities: he is not an 
exponent of this, that, or the other literature, but of literature regarded 
as a whole, as the vehicle of the human spirit in any age or clime. 
Would also that those whs encourage “ research” in letters should 
abandon the fussing absut inessentials so often rewarded by the 
Ph.D., which has impolitely but correctly been styled “the higher 
navvying ” (the insult can be shared between Schools of English and 
the Navvies’ Union), and take a leaf out of this book of Mr. Bowra’s, 
remembering that he has written also of the French Symbolists and 
the Russian poets. Now here is this admirable volume on the epic. 

In the seventeenth century “ everybody ” aspired to write an epic ; 
it was “ the highest form of poetry,” and a great many more people 
did write them than are now read or even remembered. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century there was again talk about the 
epic, and some—chiefly unread—were written. Since Milton, what 
generally readable epic is there except the mock ones—The Rape of 
the Lock, The Dunciad, and Don Fuan? Mr. Bowra gives us a 
convincing enough reason—except that, of course, as he would agree, 
in art you never know what is going to come next; and the reason 
he gives is that “ with [Miltog zhe epic] found a finality which for- 
bade an extension of its scope. No poem can include more than 
the whole of history, or be set on a stage wider than the whole of 
space.” Paradise Lost deals with the whole of man, and no previous 
epic had done this: not the Odyssey, the story of a hero ; not the 
Aeneid, which deals with the ideal of Rome; not Os Lusiadas, 
which tells of Portugal, nor Gerusalemme Liberata, which Mr. 
Bowra describes as “the Romance of Christian Chivalry.” It will 
be seen that only four writers are considered—Virgil, Camoens, 
Tasso, and Milton—for reasons which satisfy because they are 
clarifying: Mr. Bowra has not included Homer, Ariosto, Boiardo, 
Spenser, and so on, nor the authors of the Chanson de Roland and 
Beowulf. The distinction he makes is not the old one between 
the “authentic” and the “literary” epic, one which he feels may 
have been “ dictated by irrational beliefs in Volksgeist and Volks- 
poesie,” but one rather between fiction and truth of one kind or 
another. For him the epic must convey “a view of existence,” a 
great communal and moral truth. It is not a question of machinery. 
“For your machinery,” Swift told his generation, “take of deities, 
male and female, as many as you can use: separate them into two 
equal parts, and keep Jupiter in the middle .” while Byron 
promised “ new mythological: machinery, And very handsome super- 
natural scenery.” The epic shares such things, its marvels, its 
possible horrors, with the romance ; what matters is the impelling 
reason for writing the poem. 

Mr. Bowra then takes four of the kind he would class as the 
literary epic proper, devoting separate chapters to each, but all the 
while linking them together. Everything starts with Virgil—however 


June FABQWB books 


T . 

The Left Was Never Right 

QUINTIN HOGE, M.P. 
A answer, by one of the ablest of the younger Conservative M.P.s, to Guilty 
Men, Trial of Mussolini, Your M.P., and similar attacks on the Tory Party. 
The main object of this book, however, is not recrimination but policy; for as 
Captain Hogg says: “ We have all made mistakes—not excluding the Conservative 
Party. I am more concerned to show what some of these mistakes were, and to 
hope that we may all profit by them, than te pillory those who made them.” 4/6 


p09 of the American Revolution 
PROFESSOR JOHN C C. MILLER 
the con seene, Professor Miller gives a lucid 
account of the events on sides of the Atlantic that led to America’s 
ty ey oe His impartial and authoritative treatment of old grudges 
go far in assisting British-American understanding. 16/- 











spar fo Be 


Redbrick and These Vital Days 

BRUCE TRUSCOT 
This sequel to Red Brick University discusses post-war problems such as inter- 
auiversity co-ordination, salaries, residence, spec 
and the position of women. After planning extre-moural and regional work, the 
author finally examines the Norwood, McNair, and Fleming Reports. 10/6 
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much Virgil may have owed to Homer—the national or ideological 
purpose, and much of the form. Each epic has a chapter to itself, 
in which Mr. Bowra acts as the most charming guide imaginable, 
never hinting that our knowledge is less than his, yet quoting 
generously and aptly ; and, allowing that we might be a little rusty 
in one of the three foreign languages, giving us translations of all 


the passages. (That he uses Fanshawe for Camoens and Fairfax for 
Tasso is at once a tribute to these delightful neglected English poets, 
and a criticism of our own growing provinciality.) All that he says is 
ordered, sensitive, enlightening, and directed by common sense: the 
reader must look for no metaphysical discoveries of startling pro- 
fundity, nor for psycho-analytical probing (except once with Tasso) ; 
but he can enjoy the skill with which relationships are established 
and inferences drawn, together with the occasional illuminating 
generalisation. There is one especially interesting comment that the 
literary epic “ flourishes not in the heyday of a nation or of a cause, 
but in its last days or its aftermath,” a conclusion he elaborates in 
his first chapter. 

No doubt here and there in this work, which is at the same time 
scholarly and popular—a distinction we now to our shame accept 
without flinching—every reader will find some little bone or other to 
pick agreeably with Mr. Bowra. This will perhaps occur more 
especially with Milton, about whom a great deal has been written 
in the last few years, and over whom there was not long ago an 
almost indecorous pother made, thanks chiefly to outraged idolators 
taking sentences from commentators out of their context, and attack- 
ing the authors virulently. How they would have made Landor 
laugh! I would myself venture+a small dissension with Mr. Bowra, 
not over Milton, but over Blake’s notorious remark. What Blake 
meant, surely, was that Milton stood for the creative impulse, and 
not for the repressive deity he pictured, whom Blake was always 
fulminating against. This, however, is irrelevant to the issues of 
the book, which makes one desire yet another one. very soon, from 
so happy and discursive a pen. BonaMy Dosrée. 


Luther and Hitler 


Martin Luther, Hitler’s Spiritual Ancestor. By Peter F. Wiener. 
(Hutchinson. 2s. 6d.) 

Tuts little book, which is a “ Win the Peace” pamphlet, is inspired 
by two excellent convictions—that we can build no stable world 
order unless we face the facts, and that spiritual forces are by far 
the most important of those which determine the destiny of man. 
Mr. Wiener’s thesis is that certain deeply-seated tendencies and 
attitudes of the German people which cause them to be aggressive 
are principally due to the influence of Luther and that Hitler has 
continued the tradition started by the Reformer, “in slightly 
different words.” In order to substantiate this opinion the author 
attacks what he calls “the Luther legend ” and puts before us the 
“real Luther” and the doctrines he held in the latter part of his 
life. Since the publication of Denifle’s Luther and Lutheranism, 
the accepted Protestant picture of the noble prophet and _ saint 
has been sadly obscured, and even scholarly admirers of the 
Reformer have had to confess that his.character shows a perplexing 
mixture of heroism and squalor, of tenderness and brutality. Mr. 
Wiener has culled from the enormous mass of Luther’s writing 
some utterances which no sensitive person, and certainly no 
Christian, ought to be able to read without disgust and shame. 

I have not been able to verify his: quotations, but do not doubt 
that they are, on the whole, accurate, nor do I doubt his assertion 
that the worst could not be printed. The reader is left with the 
impression that Luther’s mental condition, at least in his closing 
phases, was pathological. The influence of Luther on the German 
social and political outlook has been considerable beyond question, 
and it is hard to resist the conclusion that it has been almost 
entirely evil. Perhaps the most pernicious of his political doctrines 
has been the separation of government from the control of 
Christian ethics. “A prince may indeed be a Christian, but he 
must not rule as a Christian, and when he rules he does so not as 
a Christian but as a prince. As an individual he is indeed a 
Christian, but his office of princedom is no business of his Chris- 
tianity.” Luther’s ferocious exhortations to the princes in the 
Peasants’ Revolt are well known. They are not the only evidence 
that he was prepared to put the theoretical divorce between govern- 
ment and Christianity into ruthless practice. Again, the anti- 
Semitic fury of Hitler has its counterpart, and perhaps its ancestry, 
in Luther. Though he said some liberal and charitable things 


about Jews, his later pronouncements could not have been bettered 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS 


Aldous Huxley 

TIME MUST HAVE A STOP 

‘Mr. Huxley’s best novel for a very long time’ 
Cyril Connolly, New Statesman. ‘In every literary 
way distinguished and _ stimulating’ Kate 
O’ Brien, Spectator. 2nd imp. tn preparation. 9/6 net 


Compton Mackenzie 

THE NORTH WIND OF LOVE, BOOK TWO 
‘Holds the attention, compels thought . . . leaves 
the reader, enriched by the author’s erudition 


and sharing his sense of human responsibility, 
wishing for more’ Cavalcade. 10/6 net 


Arthur Gwynn-Browne 

GONE FOR A BURTON _ 

‘A war story of distinction’ Star. ‘Deeply sym- 
pathetic and human .. . tense and compelling’ 
Daily Worker. 2nd imp. in preparation. 10/6 net 
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Cc. DAY LEWIS Fourth Edition—4s. 6d. 


POETRY FOR YOU 


“ This is an excellent book, and should be in every school 
library, and available to "all boys and girls.” —Spectaier. 


LEONARD CLARK 17s, 6d. 


ALFRED WILLIAMS 


“It is am entrancing and exciting book—a revelation oi 
triumphal achievement, crowned by self-sacrifice in the 
face of tremendous obstacles. Alfred Williams was in all 
the heroism and courage of his life, in the unselfish sweetness 
of his fellowship with his own people, in the abiding faithful 
beauty of his poetry and prose—a great man.” —DR,. ALBERT 
MANSBRIDGE. 


GARET GARRETT. 


A TIME IS BORN 


“ It was in 1926 that I first read a book called Ourobores ¢ er 
the Mechanical Extension of Mankind ...1 remembered Oure- 
boros, since what it had prophesied in 1926 was being fulfilled 
before my eyes in 1944. A Time is Born contains all the sub- 
stance of Ouroboros together with a good deal more. It is not, 
I think, a book that the industrialist and the orthodox econo- 
mist will approve.” 

From the Introduction by DOROTHY L. SAYERS. 


7s. 6d. net. 











—a Herbert Jenkins — 


Forthcoming Books 


Himalayan Holiday 


By PETER YOUNG 
iilustrated with full-page plates from photographs 
This book, a revised and edited version of the diary which the 
author wrote up in his tent every evening, is a first-rate and 
graphic story of a remarkable expedition in the Himalayas. 


10s. 6d. net 





In Scotland Now 


By D. C. CUTHBERTSON 


With many illustrations from the author’s photographs 
Written with that intimate touch which only one who knows and 
loves his task, who has personally tramped the roads and delved 
into the romantic lore of the various districts, could have produced. 
Those who know their Scotland will here find something after their 
own heart ; to those who have yet to cross the Border we can 
think of no more entertaining guide. 


10s. 6d. net 
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‘ | 
War Pictures 
by British Artists 


Second Series. Four Volumes. 
Each volume contains 50 plates and an Introduction. 


I. WOMEN. Introduction by Laura Knight. 
Il. PRODUCTION. Introduction by Cecil Beaton. 
Ill. SOLDIERS. Introduction by William Coldstream. 
IV. AIR RAIDS. Introduction by Stephen Spender. 
Each, Is. 6d. net. 


ng - encourages the hope that a mew understanding of the 
importance of art in the life of the community may be created by 
war conditions; for here are many paintings which make an 
immediate popular appeal because they are born out of an 
experience common to us all...” Yorkshire Post. 


Private basenuatinenl 


Law 
by Martin Wolff. 35s. net. 


In the field of Private International Law, English Law is far from 
being complete. Gaps are to be found everywhere. Some important 
questions have not yet been brought to judicial decision; others, 
though examined in the Courts, have not been clearly and definitely 
solved. Te fill im the gaps, a return to leading general principles is 
indicated; eritical account should also be taken of the solutions 
offered by Continental and American scholars and Courts. Im recent 
years much has been done in these respects in England, too. More 
remains to be done, and for that reason a new text-book on the 
subject may be justified at.che present time. 


The publisher cannot guarantee that 
copies of these books are still available. 


Oxiord University 


Press 
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by Streicher. “Malignant snakes and imps” appears to be among 
his milder epithets. Mr. Wiener is no less well provided with 
quotations.on the subject of war which go far to support his con- 
tention that Luther showed the delight in war that has been the 
bane of Germans and of the world. There is only too much 
evidence that Luther, in spite of his words, was in general a violent 
opponent of freedom, religious and political, and that he helped 
to impress on the German mind that excessive reverence for the 
State which is so constant a character of German thought and life. 

Mr. Weiner has some remarks on the pastors of the Confessional 
Church, including Nieméller, which will come as a painful surprise 
to many of their admirers in this country. He believes that their 
quarrel with Hitler was not on the ground of any objection to the 
aims and methods of the Third Reich, but solely on the question 
of church government. He warns us against regarding them as 
allies or as proper persons to re-educate their people. His words 
are definite enough. “ With the exception of a few refugee pastors 
in Britain, I do not know of any section of the German Protestant 
Confessional Church whose pastors have refused to preach, to serve, 
to ordain and bless the atrocities and horrors committed by the 
German armies and their leaders.” If the suggestion in the sen- 
tence can be refuted, it is to be hoped that someone with the 
requisite knowledge will do so; if not, it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Wiener’s warning will be taken to heart. 

That there is a real connection between Luther and Hitler seems 
to be established, but perhaps Mr. Wiener is inclined to give too 
much weight to the influence of the Reformer’s words and spirit. 
There is at least one historical fact which shows that a devotion 
to Luther need not have the results which we see in Germany. 
The Scandinavian countries are more solidly Lutheran than 
Germany, their theologians are not less imbued with that tiresome 
deference to the authority of Luther which seems so inexplicable 
to an Anglican, yet they exhibit none of the qualities which Mr. 
Wiener so greatly deplores. Luther, one might say, never went 
to their head as he did to the Teutonic head; but that surely argues 


that there was a difference between the heads. 
W. R. MATTHEWS. 


Are You Allergic to People ? 


Release From Nervous Tension. By David Harold Fink. (Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d.) : 
Dr. Fink is a neuro-psychiatrist, practising in the United States. 
He has a professional record more general than is usual with 
psychiatrists in this country. After teaching sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, he “quit the University for social work.” 
He then taught physical education, and the training of feeble-minded 
children. He taught in Teachers’ College. He was still not satisfied, 
and came to the conclusion that the man who had the best chance 
to explore the human mind is the doctor. “As soon as I asked the 
question I enrolled myself in a medical college.” It were greatly 
to be wished that more young men had such an experience as that 
of Dr. Fink before they made medicine their vocation. But 
our author is a very exceptional man, because he learned very much 
more from his experience at the University of Michigan and at 


WILBERFORCE 
Reginald Coupland 


‘One of the soundest and best 
balanced English biographies that 


I have had the satisfaction of 
reading for a very long time. 
It is a remarkable book.’ Perer 
Quennett The Daily Mail 
New Edition 
COLLINS 
14 ST. JAMES’S PLACE 


125. 6d. 
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Teachers’ College than most medical students, and most doctors even, 
gather in the whole of their lives. Dr. Fink is the sort of man 
who can write useful and helpful books adapted to the widening 
of the minds of his professional colleagues, and the enlightening of the 
puzzled but curious laity. Here is a specimen of the book—a sample 
of Dr. Fink’s commonsense outlook, as well as of his lively and 
amusing literary style. 

“Vickie had everything—good looks, intelligence, lots of clothes, 
a loving husband, and a nervous breakdown. It was a case of 
mother-in-law. Before Vickie and Adelbert were married Bertie 
made it clear that he couldn’t leave his mother. He said that she 
would be lonely, that he couldn’t think of her living alone in some 
apartment hotel. What he didn’t make clear was that mother con- 
trolled the income from his father’s estate. Nor did he make it 
clear that for years mother jfggled the purse-strings to make Bertie 
dance like a puppet. Mother was more than a bit on the domineer- 
ing side. She had a mania to control. She audited every cent. that 
Vickie and Bertie spent. Before Vickie could have a permanent 
wave or a packet of cigarettes, mother had to give permission. No 
detail of living was too small to escape her roving eye. Privacy was 
out of the question. Mother had a phobia for keys, and no room 
or dresser-drawer was spared her vigilant inspection.” 

“ Finally,” Dr. Fink relates, “she realised that she was faced with 
a dilemma. Either she had to accept an intolerable serfdom or clse 
she had to leave Bert. She loved Bert, and she liked his mother, 
who, except for her one peculiarity, was otherwise a really nice 
person, . . . Vickie couldn’t decide what to do, and in her in- 
decision, torn between conflicting purposes, she had a nervous break- 
down. ‘I tremble when I open my front door,’ she cried, ‘ It’s like 
living among head-hunters.’ ” 

“. . . Treatment of Vickie’s allergy to her mother-in-law was 
not too difficult. She took a room temporarily away from home 
and learned t6 relax. She resumed her pre-marriage friendships and 
pleasures. By way of occupational therapy, she got a job and 
earned her own money. Bertie had gone to work to protect his 
masculine pride. With both working it was easy to humour her 
mother in small matters, so as to let her believe that she was 
managing things.” And Dr. Fink sums up: “Vickie was really 
free, de-sensitised from the domination to which she was allergic.” 

It does not follow that all Dr. Fink’s conclusions are beyond 
criticism. With many of them I found that I did not myself agree, 
and my experience has been not so very dissimilar from that of our 
author. But I am still glad to have read his book, for it is veracious, 
crisp and humane, and in the best sense witty—not, as Max Beerbohm 
said of his brother’s Hamlet, “funny without being vulgar.” There 
is no question as to the soundness of most of his conclusions, and 
his title is more than justified. But sometimes he does not allow 
enough for variation in the causation of this or that symptom, such 
as sleeplessness, which can be banished by no one universal remedy. 

Harry Roserrs. 


Results of a Conference 


Security in the Pacific. A Preliminary Report of the Ninth Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1945. (International Secretariat, 
New York, U.S.A. $3.) 

“You can rob the Three Armies of their Commander-in-Chief, but 

you cannot deprive the humblest peasant of his opinion.” It is the 

sovereign merit of democracy that it has elevated this saying of 

Confucius into a political axiom, but in consequence its civitas Dei 

has to be paved by the interminable debate of men earnest but fallible, 

philanthropic and selfish, not always ingenuous and seldom per- 
fectly informed. The conference, here so admirably summarised, 
led to gropings rather than conclusions on economic problems and 
collective security in the Pacific, cultural and racial relations and the 
future of dependent areas. Debate went as far as it could on the 
fate awaiting Japan while essential data still “lie on the knees of 
the gods.” Sanguine Korean publicists expressed perhaps more 
confidence than Korean peasantry may feel on the immediate ability 
of Koreans to govern themselves, while a home-keeping Americaf 
advocated that the day of their self-government be postponed until 

“an election can be held.” The huge economic wants of China 

excited keen discussion “ at times heavily bogged down in ideological 

and political exchanges” due to China’s slowness in implementing 
her “democratic intentions.” China might plead that she needs 
roads before her people can drive to polling-booths. Instead the 

Chinese attempted 4 riposte by reiterating the now exploded ; 

that “ social segregation betweea Europeans, Malays and Chinese 
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EX Standard Books by 


C. K. WEBSTE 


turn the searchlight of history 
on European problems of 


TO-DAY 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
CASTLEREAGH, 1812-1822 


“ For students of history and all those interested in the very 
similar problems of contemporary Europe, this book will 
be of very great service.”—Pror. W. ALISON PHILLIPS in the 
OBSERVER. 


A 
P 





2 vols. Demy 8vo. 25s. net each 


BRITISH DIPLOMACY 
1813-1815 


“The story of 1813-15, as told*in this illuminating source- 
book, is full of parallels to present-day problems.”—JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION. 12s. 6d. net 


THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 


“Prof. Webster’s invaluable book . . . fruitfully serves the 
student, not only because it is erudite, but also because it is 
succinct.”—-THE Times. “A genuine boon to all students.” 
—NEw STATESMAN. 8s. 6d. net (New impression ready shortly). 
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A VICTORY 
PROBLEM 


Even after Victory in the West, 
many serving men will have to 
remain overseas, both with armies 
of occupation and to win the war 
in the Far East. Their thoughts 
will be with their families. It is 
the responsibility of SSAFA (The 
Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s 
Families Association) to look after 
their families and keep the serving 
man in touch with home. 


SSAFA needs £1,000,000 for the 
fighting man’s family—to give that 
personal touch in times of trouble 
which only a voluntary body can 
provide. 


please send your donation to 
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As a tribute to the forces’ sacrifices for you, 


SSAFA APPEAL DEPARTMENT 
90 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 





SSAFA 


Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Families Association 
(1,400 branches—20,000 voluntary workers) 


needs YOUR help 


Send your donations please to:— 









SSAFA Appeal Department, 90 Regent Street, London, W.1, 
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‘—— WHAT WILL BE——+ 


YOUR INCOME WHEN 
YOU RETIRE? 


You may receive a Pension under the National 
Scheme. 


You may receive a Pension from your Employers. 


BUT will your pension be sufficient for your 
needs ? 


Why not secure an additional yearly income of 
£100, £200, £300 when you retire by means of a 
Prudential Endowment Assurance Policy? 





To THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.I 


Please let me know the yearly cost of 
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We look forward to the time when there will be no 
rationing. But what of those who have long endured 
self-imposed restraint ? Many single women who have 
known better days, and who deserve well of their fellow 
country men and women, have lived for years on the 
border of poverty. Will you make it possible for them 
to enjoy that little extra which means so much ? 
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Malaya had produced a lack of psychological cohesion which was 
mainly responsible for the rapid fall of Singapore.” With little 
regard to psychological cohesion, they expressed dissatisfaction at 
South-East Asia not being an unrestricted field for Chinese exploita- 
tion. And with no Malay present to voice the fears of his race and 
his rulers, Chinese and Indians pressed for the right of their nationals 
to enter the civil service of the Malay States. 

A British member summed up (p. 131) the results of the con- 
ference in realistic terms. And it was a British member who raised 
the problem of the rubber industry, a matter of more moment to 
millions of indigent Asiatics than a vote that is far beyond their 
present political horizon. There was a facile assumption that this 
war has destroyed the myth of the white man’s prestige in the Far 
East. But that myth was the creation of his justice, his standard of 
life and his Gatling gun, and Super Fortresses are mightier and more 
marvellous than Gatling guns. R. O. WINSTEDT. 


Fiction 
The Fates Are Laughing. By W. P. Crozier. (Jonathan Cape. 


10s. 6d.) 
The Night is Ending. By James Ronald. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6d. 


9s. 6d.) 
I Will Be Good. By Hester W. Chapman. (Martin Secker and 


Warburg. 10s. 6d.) 
WHEN that old dispute about the value of a classical education was 
recently argued again in a correspondence in The Times, no one 
wrote a wiser defence of classical literature, as a source of pure 
pleasure, than you may now read in W. P. Crozier’s uncommonly 
good novel of ancient Rome, The Fates Are Laughing. 

As Publius Antonius Celer lies dying he fondly handles the rolls 
of his favourite books, and presently begins to speak to his family 
gathered by his bedside. 

*  _ . Books have always been my friends, my generous, faithful 
friends. They never disappoint, never wound or betray. They’re 
always alive, always with you, so that you have friendships that are 
never broken, that have no fault in them. I couldn’t tell you how 
many, strong and delightful have been my friendships with famous 
men and women whom most people foolishly think to be dead, some 
of them hundreds of years ago, ‘but who are much more alive today 
than most of the men and women who walk about in Rome. They 
are my intimates, my confidants, while often the people that I am 
supposed to know are complete strangers to me.” 

His mind a little clouded perhaps by his failing strength, he goes 
on gently talking of his friends and adventures. “Did you see the 
Trojan horse, sir? ” his doctor asks, seeking to humour him. “See 
the horse!” replies Publius. “My dear Chion, I was in it.” The 
pictures pass again before his eyes—the siege of Troy, the death of 
Agamemnon, Socrates, Ulysses and the Cyclops, Helen, Dido, 
Cynthia, Lalage. A final word of Socrates, and then he holds out 
his hands and bids goodbye to his two favourite slaves, to his wife, 
his daughter and son-in-law, and closes his eyes to sleep. 

It is a moving piece of writing and a proper end to an agreeable 
portrait of a man too cultured and too politically simple for the 
Rome of Tiberius and Caligula. But The Fates Are Laughing is 
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not a comfortable and peaceful study of educated Romans like the 
good Publius. On the contrary it is an exciting story of the anxieties 
of a young married couple in a city as dangerous as the Berlin of 
Hitler or the Paris of RObespierre. At the height of the power of 
Sejanus this worthy Publius is busy arranging the betrothal of his 
daughter, for reasons of policy, to the son ef Sextus Cornelius, a 
relation of Sejanus and high in the councils of his party. When the 
Emperor Tiberius suddenly unmasks the alleged conspiracy and 
strikes at Sejanus, Sextus and his son are among those exiled, and 
Publius, fortunate to save his family at all, makes hasty arrangements 
to marry his daughter to the man she had always privately deter- 
mined to have. It is their adventures in Rome, Alexandria and 
Antioch, pursued by the revenge of the rejected suitor, which makes 
the story of this admirably written novel. 

Right-minded readers resent prefaces, and usually skip them. 
The I-ates Are Laughing has a biographical postscript written by the 
author’s daughter. Perverse readers will certainly turn to this first 
of all. They will be rewarded by finding the reason for the extra- 
ordinarily convincing quality of the historical background. To the 
writing of this one -movel Crozier brought the historical researches 
of a lifetime. 

In the highest kinds of novel, characters and background are vastly 
more important than the bare bones of the plot, which is often 
uncommonly thin. Lesser novels are built on the reverse plan—not 
round the characters but round the plot, and thé more ingenious 
that plot is the less true to life are the characters likely to be. The 
Night is Ending, by James Ronald, has one of these huge intricate 
plots, and the characters are correspondingly improbable. Ruth 
Malvern, the central figure, is one of those embarrassing people who 
calls her father by his Christian name—and “ Johnnie” it unhappily 
happens to be—which is enough to start off any heroine at a dis- 
advantage. This Johnnie is a prodigious cad, for whom no reason- 
ing young woman could possibly feel any affection at all—but Ruth 
does, and when he goes mad (for no observable pathological reason) 
she combats despair by a tireless devotion to the service of chance 
acquaintances. 

Although at every point the characters of The Night is Ending 
are twisted to accommodate the plot, and the plot never moulded 
to fit the inevitable will of the characters, it says something for Mr. 
Ronald’s art as a story-maker that the reeder does gain a sneaking 
admiration for Ruth’s indefatigable energy as she drives her way 
through her multiple undertakings as school-mistress, foster-mother, 
shopkeeper, agitator, lawyer, and general fairy godmother. That 
Mr. Ronald is not an accurate observer of life or even of human 
physique, is obvious from his strange reference to the nx vement of 
a girl’s Adam’s apple: but in spite of this and other misapprehensions 
of human behaviour, there will be many who will find here a full 
romantic adventure to their liking. 

i Will Be Good, by Hester W. Chapman, is an extreme example 
of the book which trusts too easily to the ingenuity of a frame- 
work. Blanche Peverance, a blameless and successful lady novelist, 
as a result of a great shock, throws up her work and (like Ruth 
Malvern) devotes herself to the service of complete strangers. A 
remarkable busybody, she so influences their lives (or thinks she 
does) as to precipitate a tragedy beyond the plan of any of her 
own romantic novels. It is a smart idea—but preposterous: it does 
not usually take much outside influence to construct an eternal 
triangle upon a given basis. The characters refuse to dance to this 
tune. As a compensation for the emotions they cannot show, the 
author has cultivated a style of grave dramatic intensity. It cannot 
conceal that I Will Be Good is only an improbable version of a 
familiar story. V. C. CLInton-BapDELEY. 


Shorter Notices 


The Social Servant in the Making. By Elizabeth Macadam. (Alles 
and Unwin. 6s.) 


“ ArTeR the war there will return to civil life men and women who 
have had unusual opportunities of learning the difficult art of living 
in a community, and it may be hoped that many of these will turn 
their thoughts to a life of usefulness in one or other of the social 
services.” For the benefit of such returning men and women, and 
for others of like bent (and the need for social workers will be very 
great indeed if only a part of the social legislation proposed in recent 
years becomes law), this book has been compiled, 

Its practical information on courses of study available is useful. 
Some of its suggestions, however, seem rather ill-considered: for 
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instance, that the universities should provide special teaching in 
social study schools “suited to the mental capacities . . . of the 
students.” It is to be hoped that in all branches British university 
education will continue to maintain a standard to which students 
must fit themselves. The book would also be more valuable if Miss 
Macadam had not treated as one, training for work in charitable 
organisations and for the social services of locai and central govern- 
ment authorities. The approach and terms of reference of these 
two classes of work are so fundamentally different—the first hold- 
ing out a helping hand to deserving unfortunates, the second giving 
effect to the rights by Act of Parliament of the. whole people—that 
training for the one type of social service would seem likely to unfit, 
rather than fit, the trainee for the other. 


The Caravan Rolls On. By Henry Baerlein. (Muller. 12s. 6d.) 


More trayellers’ tales of an engaging kind fill Mr. Baerlein’s new 
book. Incidents and stories, memory and invention combine to 
produce another series of brief pieces that are a delight to read. 
Mr. Baerlein’s touch is for the most part light, but that he can feel 
strongly, and write astringently when he does so feel, is apparent 
from the lengthy footnote roundly condemning Admiral Horthy’s 
Hungary which accompanies the travel vignette entitled “The Bul- 
garian Rabbi and his Poem.” War and peace, love and politics, 
persons real and imaginary, appear in these pages, which range 
over most of Europe for their scenes, and in one case stray as far 
afield as Mexico. “No Second Innings,” the story of a German 
airman who, having baled out and changed from his uniform into 
the contents of a stolen bag, finds himself welcomed by the village 
team as an unknown but expected member of the M.C.C., gave 
particular pleastire to one reader at least by its ironic presenta- 
tion of natural German bewilderment in a normal English scene. 
This is a book to be read, one or two pieces at a time, in bed, in the 
bath, or on the daily railway journey. 


A Roof Over Your Head. By Bill Laughton. (The Pilot Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Tue doldrums of the ’thirties, when millions of men were on the 
dole, seem a long way behind us, but this book brings them back 
vividly. Written as a story, but in the first person, it bears strong 
evidence. of transcription from life. It mirrors without self-pity 
the struggles, heartache, misery and happy moments of a labouring 
man condemned to see his wife and children suffer the wretchedness 
of extreme poverty through his inability to secure work. The pub- 
lisher’s note states that Mr. Laughton is Irish peasant by birth, 
Lancashire working-class by upbringing, and that he worked as a 
coal man and lorry driver up to the time he wrote this book. One 
presumes, therefore, that he has ceased to be a labouring man, and 
one wonders whether he will write another book detached from the 
life that gave him the material for this one. If he does, what will 
the subject be and how will he treat it? That will be the test of 
his vocation as a writer. In the meantime, it is salutary that one 
should read this reminder of the miserable "thirties, if only to brace 
one’s determination to help in all possible ways to prevent our falling 
into a similar state again. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Now that the gloves are off in the domestic political field, markets are 
behaving very much as I predicted they would several weeks ago. 
Although there is no heavy volume of selling, there is just enough, 
in the absence of buying, to induce jobbers to adopt their customary 
and quite understandable protective tactics of marking prices down. 
The real trouble in such circumstances is not the weight of actual 
sales, but the possibility that nervous liquidation might develop and, 
of course, the drying up of buying. There is little point in blaming 
the jobbers for the fall in prices. These gentlemen are commercial 
animals, not philanthropists, although let it be said that when prices 
begin to look silly some of them will risk their resources and take 
a view like any other speculative investor. Any of us who feel, 
however, that investments are unduly depressed have the remedy in 
our own hands. We can demonstrate our confidence by buying. 
When enough people are of that mind and are prepared to act 
accordingly a recovery will set in. 


POLITICAL FACTORS 

Meantime, we ar2 likely to have uncertainty in markets until the 
Election result is announced. As I have so often emphasised in 
these notes in recent months, prices had been hoisted to levels which 
discounted near-term earnings and dividend possibilities fairly 
generously. Even at to-day’s levels yields on leading industrials 
are seldom over 4 per cent., which cannot be judged to be more than 
adequate unless and until a Conservative victory is announced. 
Long-view investors may argue that a larger national income, in 
money terms, must raise industrial ordinary share values in the end 
whatever the political party in power, but I remain unconvinced. 
So much depends on investment confidence, especially, of course, 
in relation to the short or medium-term view, and so much again 
on how the national income is divided. Taxation policy, to say 
nothing of nationalisation and price controls, can make a big differ- 
ence to the lot of the holder of industrial ordinary shares. So I 
repeat my advice that purchases should be postponed. 


MARKS & SPENCER RESULTS 

Preliminary figures for the year to March 31st of Marks and 
Spencer, the chain-stores undertaking, provide a striking illustration 
of an adaptability to difficult war-time conditions. As every shopper 
knows, supplies of goods are stringently restricted and there is an 
acute shortage of labour to handle even the smaller volume of busi- 
ness available. The fact that Marks and Spencer have succeeded 
in making substantially larger profits must therefore reflect some 
increase in the profit margin. The net figure rose from £1,574,029 
to £1,916,487 after setting aside £241,650, against £246,521, for 
depreciation and £178,032, against £119,461, for repairs and renewals. 
Most of the additional profit has been absorbed in taxation, pro- 
vision under this head having risen from £790,000 to £1,110,000, but 
the directors have increased the final dividend on the Ordinary and 
“A” Ordinary shares from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent., bringing 
up the total distribution to 40 per cent., against 35 per cent. In 
doing so they have clearly demonstratec’ their confidence in the 
outlook, doubtless on the assumption that difficulties on the supply 
side will be gradually cased. Quoted around 7os., Marks and 
Spencer 5s. Ordinaries yield only just under 3 per cent. on the 
40 per cent. dividend, but the earnings yield is over 5 per cent. 
Although it is obvious that the post-war outlook is good, I consider 
the shares fully valued at the current level. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund. £2,500,000; Currency Reserve. 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
_ The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts. also Cirenlar Credits 
and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 

ye | DURBAN ROODEPOORT DEEP, LTD. 

go. (Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 

gh, 

ary Mr. W. H. A. Lawrence, chairman, presided at the annual meeting of 

: Durban Roodepoort Deep, Limited, which was held in Johannesburg 
= on May 1sth. Moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the 
ual Chairman said mining operations had been restricted throughout the 
nd, period under review by continued acute shortage of native labour, 

Soe and had also been affected in the early part of 1944 by the flooding 

ing of the lower levels in consequence of abnormally heavy rainfall experienced 

cial along the Witwatersrand at that time. 

ices As a result, the total of 2,023,000 tons of ore milled had shown a 

ake decrease of 122,000 tons compared with the previous year’s figure. 

eel Conforming to the general policy followed by the gold mining industry 

es to conserve essential stores to the fullest possible extent, development 
= during the year had been again carried out on a scale below normal, 
ing. although at a slightly increased rate during the latter half of the year. 
act The total had amounted to §2,399 feet, an increase of 4,244 feet com- 

pared with the previous year. Disclosures on both the main reef and 
the south reef had been satisfactory. 
Payable ore developed had amounted to 1,587,000 tons, with an average 
value of 4.8 dwt. per ton, representing an increase of 625,400 tofis 
the compared with the tonnage developed in the preceding year, the value 
| in being higher by 0.6 dwt. per ton. 

Lich The available ore reserve as re-estimated at December 31st, 1944, had 

. been 7,612,000 tons, of an average value of 4.6 dwt. per ton over a 

irly ‘stoping width of §7.0 inches. Compared with the previous year, available 

‘tals ore reserve showed an increase of 279,700 tons, the value and width being 

han higher by 0.1 dwts and 0.8 inch respectively. 

ced. The total profit had been £952,300. Dividends had absorbed £406,875, 

: provision for taxation had accounted for £506,051, net capital expenditure 
> had amounted to £20,901, further provision made in respect of miners’ 
end phthisis outstanding liability was £16,649, and there had been a transfer 
ced. to contingency reserve of £2,000. 

irse, There has been no change during 1944 in the rate of taxation payable 

zain by the company. The company welcomed the recently announced 
decision of the Minister of Finance to’ appoint an inter-departmental com- 

say mittee to investigate and report on the whole system of the taxation of 
fer- gold mining companies. 

o I The capital expenditure on equipment had amounted to £23,579, prin- 
cipally in connection with the permanent equipment of No. 5A circular 
shaft, which had been completed during the year 

There has been an improvement in the native labour position in recent 

nionths, but it has not been pessible to take full advantage of it owing 

and to the shortage of European miners. A large number of the company’s 
tion European employees was absent on military service. - 

per It was with regret that he had to refer to the death, on January 7th, 

- an of Doctor Hans Pirow, who had been a director of the company since 

. 1938. His sound judgement and advice would be greatly missed by his 
aaa: colleagues on the board. 

ded He had also to report with regret the resignation during the year of 

ome Brigadier R. S. G. Stokes, who had been a director of the company 

,029 since January, 1936. 

for Following the practice in recent years, copies of the report of pro- 

ceedings at the meetings would not be circulated to shareholders. A full 
vals. report would appear in the Press, ‘and copies could be obtained on applica- 
pro- tion to the head office in Johannesburg or to the London office. 

but The report and accounts were adopted. 

and 
ging CROWN MINES, LIMITED 

z (Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 

pply Mr. JoHN MartTIN, chairman, presided at the annual meeting of Crown 

and Mines, Limited, in Johannesburg on May 16th. After reviewing opera- 

the tions, the chairman said that the total profit had been £2,192,482. Divi- 
sent dends had absorbed £801,603, provision for taxation had amounted to 
eae £1,283,432, capital expenditure had accounted for £4,302, transfer from 
sider contingency reserve had amounted to £60,000 and further provision 

made in respect of miners’ phthisis outstanding liability had been £46,100. 

—_ "The tonnage milled, while showing a small increase compared with 
1943, had been still far below the results achieved in earlier years, mainly 
due to continued shortages of native labour. Footage had totalled 52,253, 
which, though it had shown an increase of 16,144 feet compared with 

previous year, had been quite inadequate for maintenance of reserve 

\e tonnage. Disclosures on the Main Reef Leader, where most of the footage 

ace had been accomplished, had been satisfactory. 

‘land. The available ore reserve had been re-estimated at December 31st, 

redits 1944, to be. 12,497,000 tons of an average value of 4.9 dwt. per ton over 
® stoping width of 44.8 inches. Compared with the position of the year 

—— Previously, available reserve showed a decrease of 2,312,600 tons, the 
Be 
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value being 0.1 dwt. higher and the width greater by 0.2 inch. The 
large decrease in tonnage was partly due to the exclusion from the reserve 
of 796,500 tons of low grade ore, which had become unpayable with the 
rise in working costs and partly due to restricted developments. 

There had been no change in the rate of taxation payable during the 
period under review. 

The company was one of the pioneers in deep level mining. At present 
the company’s deepest workings were at 8,685 feet .below the surface. 
The company was therefore particularly concerned with the possibility 
of extending profitable operitions to greater depths than had hitherto 
been found practicable. That major question had been submitted by 
the Minister of Mines to the Committee on Deep Level Mining under 
the chairmanship of Sir Robert Kotze. The able and illuminating report 
by the Committee which had been recently published had tocussed 
attention on a problem that affected the future of gold mines as a national 
industry. It was a problem that gold mines had themselves been coping 
with progressively as was shown by the great depths already attained. 
It was, however, the view of the p Level Mining Committee that 
“we are very near the final limit that can be reached in the existing 
circumstances,” and the question, therefore, became one of seeing whether 
and how those circumstances, not only of method but of incentive, could 
be changed so as to make it economically feasible to approach the possi- 
bility—to quote the report of the Committee—‘‘ of mining huge tonnages 
of ore, the exploitation of which would be of very great advantage to 
the State.” It would have been noted that the Committee endorsed the 
contention “that on the Central Witwatersrand the Government should 
not encourage the opening up of new mines to exploit the deep level 
ground, but should as far as possible assist the existing mines to work 
to the greatest possible depth and to proceed by way of gradual evolution.” 

The directors regretted to report the death since the last annual meet- 
ing of their colleague Dr. Hans Pirow, who had been a member of the 
board since 1837. The directors had lost a valued associate, and would 
miss his good judgement and great experience. 

Since the end of the year, Mr. A. J. Walton has relinquished the 
post of consulting engineer, and I should like to take this opportunity 
to say how grateful we are to him for the exceptional work he has 
done for the company in that capacity and before that for a period of 
16 years as general manager. We extend to him our warm thanks and 
our best wishes in his retirement. We welcome Mr. C. L. Butlin as 
his successor. 

The report of the proceedings ‘at the meeting would not be circulated 
to shareholders, but a full report would appear in the Press. Copies 
could be obtained on application to the head office in Johannesburg or to 
the London office. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


LONDON BRICK 
DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 











The annual general meeting of the London Brick Company, Limited, 
was held on May 17th, in London. 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt., O.B.E., LL.D., J.P. (the chairman), said 
that the profit on trading and income from various sources was down by 
£98,703 at £136,702. To that had been added the sum of £100,000 
transferred from general reserve to provide for the cash bonus of 5 per 
cent. on the ordinary stock. Last year he had stated that conditions 
influencing 1944 were deteriorating and would adversely affect the trading 
results. The considerable reduction of profits afforded ample evidence of 
the accuracy of that forecast. 

With regard to the causes which had brought about that state of affairs 
three dominating factors had prevailed—the declining and ultimately 
abnormally low demand, the extreme severity and exceptional application 
of the transport restrictions on bricks, and the operation of departmental 
controls which had worked to their disadvantage through the lack of 
equity in their application. 

The first intimation they had obtained of the restriction of rail transport 
on bricks was from the newspapers to the effect that from December 1, 
1941, no. bricks would be accepted for transport by rail to a destination 
over 75 miles. The effect on their business was to cut off overnight 50 
per cent. of their current deliveries and to disrupt completely their 
organisation. They had lodged a protest with no effect. 

The post-war policy for brickmakers should be restoration of freedom 
for competitive prices, but with the retention of maximum prices so as 
to protect the consumer against exploitation. It was absolutely essential 
that minimum prices now operating should be abolished. He could not 
hold out any hope of improvement in results for the current year, but 
then should follow two years of building up to a position which should 
once more absorb their colossal productive capacity provided freedom to 
expand was not cramped. ~ 

It was interesting to note that Lord Portal, when Minister of Works, 
had negotiated with marked success measures to assist certain sections of 
industries producing building materials. The Fletton brick industry had 
throughout been condemned to be the neglected Cinderella, banned by 
political considerations. He could but hope the Minister would fit on 
her foot the slipper of efficiency and that, comfortably cloaked, she would 
be gallantly escorted to the party enjoying freedom. 

The report was adopted. 
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A FRACASUL. out © Seat © smoke; — 
M LONG has made of cares a joke 
A GREAT SAVING.—Overcoat: cost: 
4 turned EQUAL TO NEW from: =. FReS.— 


WALKER’S “vey TURNING AND TAILORING VY ORES 
Lro., 6, Ilford Lane. Liford, 

vo FURS. "GOT BY TORTURE. Wr tor 
a Fur Crusade leaflets, ee & es = 


domestic animals and try » comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Major C. 
VAN DER Byt, Wappenham. Towcester 

>» ERMALINE. 

> Most easily digested Bread. 


your Baker. 

 —— torn and moth caten garments invisibly 
» ended in two weeks. Send or call. Mark damages 
clearty. Bal INvisIBLE MENDERS LtD., 109, Fleet Street. 
E.C.4. (Five doors from Ludgate Circus.) 

‘ANCER SUFFERER (9645). ~ woman, we | 
( alone on very smail income, has developed sarcoma 

of lower leg. Artificial foot 
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will cost £30. Convalescence also needed. 
Jewellery gratefully received.—NAaTIONAL Society 
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can imagine pleasant, conveni is sure 
ssages, an ing breathing casy again. Price 
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Road. London, S.W.1. 
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OU TTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
I qwasve Seat tal lessons. Send 3d. in = 
first\ esson to S. 92, Great Russell St., 

j) VEN a4 ty XVIII century houses were "oo 
kK fs de wore rn MOTHS :—net even 
those if you use SEK,” approved insecticide, 
obtainable Boots and other a Be ae stores. 

{) XCHANGE the tenancy of your House or Plat for 
I 4 one to suit your requirements. Any district. Stamp 
brings details—NaTIoNAL House AND Fiat EXcHANGE 
(Dept. 5), 9, Newbury Street, E.C.1. 

YIN ANCE. —RsGIONAL Trust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, 
|: New Bond Street. London Ww. 1 Telephone : 
REGem 5983 
FOUNTAIN PEN, new, unused, 50/--—Box No. 216. 

*RANTCHESTER VICARAGE, Cambridge Smal! 

T boarding house.—Terms on application. 

ASLEMERE.—Well-built stone Residence in Tudor 
I style, approached by long private drive, comprising 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 4 reception, bathroom, servants’ 
quarters and usual offices (the whole in excellent condition). 
Garage for 3 cars, glasshouse, kitchen garden, terraced 
lawns, flower beds, etc. In addition to the house there is 
a pair of semi-detached cottages built in about 16th century 
with oak timber work, each with living room, oak-beamed 
kitchen, W.C.’s and 3 bedrooms. One of these cottages 
has been modernised and a bathroom and lavatory formed 
on the — floor. Main electric light. Company’s 
water. odern drainage. In all about 9 acres. Price 
£12,000 Freehold.—A. . McCann & Co., London 
Road, North Cheam. (Derwent 13838.) 
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TODERN. BOOKS WANTED.—J. Crtanx Hat 
\ Lrp., Wine Office Court, E.C.4. 


\ ‘weeny .—Permanent London Address, Letters 
redirected p.a.—Write BM-MONO, 23 W.C.1. 
“h Y HAT! 


I’ve forgotten to send it to Guy’s |” 
Felt Hats in uantities are still ore tat 
needs. —APPEAL SECRET. y’s Hospital, London, 


TORTH CORNWALL. Wilsey Down Hote!, Hall. 
Launceston. Fishing, Shootine. ctween 








our 
travel again 





Caledonian Hote! Lanart 
Btack Bull .- Kiltearn, Stirlingshice 
mS 


Gartecharn 

Baltoch Motel Bailech, Lochiomendside 
King’s Arms Hotel....Girvan, Ayrshire 
Altsa Arms Hotel.. Girvan. Ayrshire 


D 
St., Gtasgow, C.2. 
Manager, D. 














A TO-DAY.”—Meeting May 29th, Conway 


postponed until June 12th, esmeae Hall. 
ri Cc. i. —Please show your thankfulness jor Peace 
Any 
gift from 2 book of stamps to a 


and help to win the cer War. 
cheque will be peatly 
LT Pigase send ail thankofferings to TREASURER, 
Royal Cancer Hospital (Free), Fulham don, S.W.3. 
QuExs cam no more dispense with religion than 
* religion can dispense with science. MODERN CHURCH- 
MEN’S UNION (Hon. Sec., Steeple Claydon, Bletchley, 
Bucks.) seeks to reconcile religion and modern knowledge. 
Subscri at least 10/-. Free Churchmen can affiliate. 
Quarterly journal other literature. Conference, 
Oxford, egest, 1945. 
, iw HOUSE, BLEWBURY, BERKS.—Small 
Country Hotel on Berkshire Downs. Some rooms 
still available June and July. 
7. overworked women doctors need quiet vegetarian 
holiday. August preferably. Sea or North Country. 
Any suggestions welcomed.—Box No. 226. 
VS ot House, Hove: ana Office contents 
for Probate. Insurance, etc. carried out by old- 
established Licensed Valuers of highest repute. Enquiries 
invited.—W. Jexxs & Sons. Lrtp., . Holloway 
Road, London. N.7. Te/.: North 2747 (10 lines). 
ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Ou of 
Order. Top = Fa Send Registered. Cash 
= a by re —KA (SN). 19 Hopwood Avenue 


er. 
Waxes Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th Children’s, 
rices paid.— 


10 vols. Chambers recent. Highest 
Foy.es, 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. ——4 | 5660. 
RITE FOR PROFIT.—Sena ior iree vookiet.— 


Recent Instrrute (Dept 85G) Palace Gate W 8 

bing - NG Attache’s wife offers bed-sitting room Chelsea 

to business woman who will stay in three evenings a 

week, with two sleeping children ages four and five.— 
Write Box 931, ReyNneiis, 44, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 


APPOINTMENTS 

None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below 

relates to a woman to whom the Control of Engagement 
Order, 1943, applies. 

BSeetee COLLEGE, OXFORD 


The College proposes shortly to elect to an Official 

Fellowship i in oa if a suitable candidate be available. 

equal, preference will be given to a 
candidate whose ioscan and studies have been concerned 
more with Economic Institutions than with Economic 
Theory. The choice of the College will not be confined to 
those who apply, and candidates who are not able to take 
up their duties until after the Japanese war will be given 
full consideration. 

Applications should be sent not later than August 31st, 
1945, to THe Masrer’s Secretary, Balliol College, Oxford, 
from = further details may be obtained. 

His LCROFT COLLEGE (R.C.W.W.Inc.) for adult 

education (women). Required shortly: SECRETARY for 
Correspondence Courses. Secretarial training essen 
Educational experience a recommendation. £250-£ 300. 
—For yo apply Secretary, Hillcroft College, 
Surbiton, Su 

’ XPERIENCED part-time personal secretary (shorthand, 
I 4 typing, etc.) wanted for work in north-west London. 
Hours by arrangement. State remuneration required, 
previous posts, references, etc.— 227. 

ILLCROFT COLLEGE (R.C.W.W.Inc.) for adult 

education (women). Two TUTORS required 

September or January next. Candidates should offer two 
of the following : History; Political Philosophy ; = 

English Language and Literature ; eae oe 
recommendation. nham we For 








Applications are invited for this newly-established 
Lectureship. Salary £750. The Lecturer will be required 
to join the «ederated Superannuation The date 


of appointment, during Session 1945-46 or at Ist October, 
1946, will be determined by general circumstances and the 

av ay of the selected condidese. 
particulars may be obtained from the under- 
én to whom applications, with evidence of qualifications 
and the names of not less than three referees, should be 
sent not later than 30th a 1945. 

A FLEMING, 
Seda to the University. 
April, 1945. 

TNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


The Office ot SECRETARY TO THE UNIVERSITY 
is about to become vacant on the retirement of Mr. W. A. 
Fleming, M.A., LL.B., J.P. 

The Authorities are considering the appointment of a 
successor with a view to his taking office in October, 1945, 
but this will not preclude the consideration of applications 
from persons serving in the Forces or other branches of 
National Service who may not secure release by that date. 

The salary will be £1,500 per annum, and the appoint- 
ment will come under the Federated Superannuation 
System for Universities. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to 


the undersigned. 
W. A FLEMING, 
Secretary to the U. “a ersity 
NATIONS REL AN 
REHABILITATION AD MINISTRATION 


RELIEF WORK IN EUROPE 


Men and women are urgently needed by U.N.R.R.A. 
for welfare work among United Nations displaced persons 
in Assembly Centres in Germany, and applications are 
invited for posts as PRINCIPAL (Ref. R.S. 81) and 
DEPUTY (Ref. R.S. 82) WELFARE OFFICERS 

Principal Welfare Officers will be responsible for the 
organisation and direction of all welfare activities in 
Assembly Centres, under the administrative control of the 
Centre Directors and in co-operation with the Centre 
Medical Officers. Deputy Welfare Officers will act as 
assistants to the Principal Welfare Officers. It is desirable 
that candidates should have had some social work training, 
and they must have had substantial experience (preferably 
3 years) in social welfare work. The work calls for a person 
with general or varied experience, but applications from 
specialists are also invited. 

Age limits: _ 25-50. Period of service: 6-12 months. 
Salaries: Principal Welfare Officers, £600-£900 ; Deputy 
Welfare Officer, £450-£650, according to qualifications. 
Selected candidates will be required to pass a medical 
examination and to be ready to go abroad immediately 
after appointment. Uniform, food and quarters will be 
provided. Candidates who have applied for the vacancy of 
Welfare Specialist in China need not submit a further 
application. 

Applications, which must be in writing, stating date of 
birth, full details of qualifications and experience, includi 
present employment; also Identity and National Service 
or other registration particulars, and quoting appropriate 
reference number, should be addressed to the MINISTRY 
OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, Appointments Depart- 
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ment, Sardinia Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
EXHIBITIONS 
pe JONES GALLERY, l6th May to 13th June. 
Drawings and Gouaches by Fay Pearce. First 
Fioor, Sloane Square, S.W.1, 9-5.30 p.m., Saturdays 
9-1 p.m. 
| LEFEVRE GALLERY, 131-134, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Lady Jersey’s Appeal for British-Polish 


Weltare. ScHoor or Parts (Prscaro, MATISSE, etc). From 
May Ist to June 2nd. Entrance 2/6 for Polish Fund. 
Low HOUSE.—An exhibition ot modern building 

methods applied to houses to suit individual needs.— 
Heav’s, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


EDUCATIONAL 

OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 

for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. 
B> Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Modecrate Fees, 
instalments.—Prospectus from C, D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894). 
NSTITUTO ESPANOL. Spanish Classes (elementary, 

intermediate and advanced) by —- teachers. Lec- 

tures in Spanish. 58, Princes Gate, S.W.7. Ken. 3139. 
Nass - QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (th 
F.  - now at 3, Collingham Gardens. S. 
"ro. 74 


LECTURES AND THEATRE 

AS LIFE A PURPOSE oe Theosophical Youth 
Centre invites all under 30 to discuss this, Fridays, 

7.30, 50 Gloucester Place, W.1 
|= Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Technique, Lecture-Demonstrations by Jamas 
Curnc, M.A., ,» Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.1, 
Saturdays at 2.45. May 26th, “ The Method of Technical 
Analysis: Finger Touches (5).”” The complete series alse 
available in printed form. Practical Class for Pianists 











m — Good beds Lent fully sifts, — oahe Fie Hill ft Coll Surbi and Teachers, Sats. at 4.30. 
Kc sca. » exce Coon ~ » nerPaL, Hillcroft College, Surbiton, , 
licensed Write M. WHITTINGHAM. “ — 5 ~ ¥ [HE GATEWAY THEATRE CLUB, 18, C 
rAMPS.—Selections of British Colonials sent on ‘ HORTHAND- TYPIST under 18 required at the ll ightly 7 “ To See 

s approval Lists 1d—T. Lestm. Russells Water. S Spectator Office. Interesting work, with good by EB. M. Delafield. May Pith to June 2nd. Matinee 

Henley Oxon pro spects.—Write Box 225. aturday, 2.30 p.m. "Phone particulars Bay. 7444. 
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